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From the JouRNAL oF PEpAGoGy, Marcu, 1900. 


Edited by Albert Leonard, Ph. D., Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; President-elect of the Michigan State Normal Schools. 

From the first issue the EpucATIONAL REVIEW 
The Educa- , a , 
: has easily maintained its place at the head of 
tional Review ; k f 
the list of American magazines devoted to 
education. It has never been better than at the present time, 
and there are few serious-minded students of educatiou who do 
not find the EpucATIONAL REvIEw indispensable to them in 
their work. ‘The growing interest in education among intelli- 


gent laymen makes such a publication necessary in every well- 


equipped public library, and we urge every librarian to see: 


that the EpucATIONAL Review is one of the magazines regu- 
larly on the tables for daily reference. While the prominent 
literary magazines are giving more and more attention to the 
discussion of educational subjects, some of these articles are 
without value. Often they are written from the wrong point 
of view, and disclose a lack of information concerning the 
schools as they actually are, although it must be conceded that 
now and then some of the articles in the literary magazines 
show a discrimination and insight that make them wholesome 
reading for the teacher as well as the layman. We feel, however, 
that the cause of progressive education is better served by the 
reading of publications like the EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, and it is 
for this reason that every public library, no matter how small, 
should include this magazine in its list of periodicals intended to 
meet the wants of the intelligent patron of the public library. It 
would be well if a complete set of the EpucaTionaL Review 
could be found in every public library in the country. It goes with- 
out saying that in these days no normal school or college library is 
without a reference work on education so comprehensive as a file 
of the EpucATIONAL REviIEw from the beginning, forming as it 
does the most useful collection of pedagogic material that has 
appeared in this country since Barnard’s American Journal of 


Education. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 


Bry Lorp RosEeBErRy. 


I have thought that I would best 
serve you, my young constituents, by 
speaking to you of a subject which af- 
fects us.all, and with which I have had 
something, though not much, ‘to do, a 
concrete contemporary subject, which 
fills all minds at times, which will in- 
creasingly fill yours. I wish to say 
something to you of that British Bun- 
pire, of which we are the tenants in 
fee, of which we inherit the responsibil- 
ity and the glory. It is so vast a topic 
that I can only touch a fringe, I can 
only deal with considerations which di- 
rectly affect yourselves. It is in the 
strict sense a political subject, but it 
is outside party politics, and can, and 
should, be treated without affecting the 
most sensitive apprehension. But even 
here I must make a single exception; 
for there are some to whom the very 
word is abhorrent; to whom at any rate 
the word is under suspicion. It bears 
to them some taint of disagreeable as- 
sociation. They affect to see in it dan- 
ger of braggadocio or aggression. Per- 
sonally, I do not share their suspicions. 
Still, it is not the word but the thing 
that I value. I admit that the term has 


*An address at Glasgow, November 16, on 
the occasion of Lord Rosebery’s installation 
as Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 


been constantly prostituted in Britain 
as well as elsewhere. And yet we can- 
not discard it, for there is no conven- 
jent synonym. If any other word can 
be invented which as adequately ex- 
presses a number of States of vast size 
under a single Sovereign I would gladly 
consider it. But at present there is 
none. And in the meantime the word 
Empire represents to us our history, 
our traditions, our race. It is to us a 
matter of influence, of peace, of com- 
merce, of civilization, above all, a ques- 
tion of faith. But it is also a matter 
of business, a practical affair. You 
have received from your forefathers 
this great appanage—no one outside an 
asylum wishes to be rid of it. The 
question, then, at this time is simply 
how to do the best with it. That is a 
tremendous problem, so tremendous 
that you and I and all of us have to 
take our share of it. And all of us in 
this hall, rich or poor, young or old, 
clever or dull, can do something, each 
in his line of life, like bees in a cell, to 
make this Empire surer, better and hap- 
pier, even if only by being honest, indus- 
trious citizens ourselves. Moreover, the 
Empire never needed such loyal service 
so much as now. Never did it so ur- 
gently require the strenuous and united 
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support of its subjects. For in the pres- 
ent state of the world an active vigi- 
lance is more than ever required. We 
have to make sure of our equipment. 
This we are apt to take for granted. 
On the contrary, I maintain that there 
is much to overhaul, to examine and to 
reconsider—that what would have kept 
the Empire together in the days when 
we had an unenvied monopoly of colo- 
nies, and when armaments were both 
less vast and less menacing, will not 
suffice now; and there is a disposition 
to challenge both our naval and com- 
mercial position which requires our ut- 
most vigilance; that we may have to 
test our training, our habits, our char- 
acter, our capacity for work by severer 
standards than have hitherto been ap- 
plied; that we must be called upon for 
effort and sacrifice if we wish to main- 
tain our place; that we must be pre- 
pared, in a word, to set our house in or- 
der and to consider whether what has 
sufficed in the past will suffice in the 
future. 


Toe EMPIRE AS IT MiGut HAvB BEEN. 


What is this Empire? The last cal- 
culation seems to be this—that its area 
is between 11 and 12 millions of square 
miles, and that its subjects number in 
round figures some 400 millions. The 
details in so spacious a summary mat- 
ter little. It is already beyond compre- 
hension. And yet one cannot but pause 
for a moment to reflect that but for a 
small incident—the very ordinary cir- 
cumstance of the acceptance of a peer- 
age—this Empire might have been in- 
ealculably greater. Had the elder Pitt, 
when he became First Minister, not left 
the House of Commons, he would 
probably have retained his sanity 
and his authority. He would 
have prevented or suppressed the 
reckless Budget of Charles Towns- 
hend, have induced George IIT to listen 
to reason, have introduced representa- 


tives from America into the Imperial 
Parliament, and preserved the 13 
American colonies to the British Crown. 
Is it fanciful to dwell for a moment on 
what might have happened? The Re- 
form Bill, which was passed in 1832, 
would probably have been passed much 
earlier; for the new blood of America 
would have burst the old vessels of the 
Constitution. It would have ptovided 
for some self-adjusting system of repre- 
sentation, such as now prevails in the 
United States, by which increasing 
population is proportionately represent- 
ed. And at last, when the Americans 
became the majority, the seat of Em- 
pire would perhaps have been moved 
solemnly across the Atlantic, and 
Britain have become the histori- 
cal shrine and the European outpost of 
the world empire. What an extraordi- 
nary revolution it would have been had 
it been accomplished! The greatest 
known without bloodshed; the most sub- 
lime transference of power in the his- 
tory of mankind. Our conceptions can 
scarcely picture the procession across 
the Atlantic, the greatest Sovereign in 
the greatest fleet in the universe, Min- 
isters, Government, Parliament, de- 
parting solemnly for the other hemis- 
phere—not, as in the case of the Portu- 
guese Sovereigns, emigrating to Brazil 
under the spur of necessity, but under 
the vigorous embrace of the younger 
world. It is well to bridle the imagina- 
tion lest it become fantastic and extrav- 
agant. Moreover, it is a _ result to 
which we can scarcely acclimatize our- 
selves, even in idea. But the other ef- 
fects might have been scarcely less re- 
markable. America would have hung 
on the skirts of Britain and pulled her 
back out of European complications. 
She would have profoundly affected the 
foreign policy of the mother country in 
the direction of peace. Her influence 
in our domestic policy would have been 
scarcely less potent. It might probably 
have appeased and even contented Ire- 























land. The ancient Constitution of Great 
Britain would have been rendered more 
comprehensive and more elastic. On 
the other hand, the American yearning 
for liberty would have taken a different 
form; it would have blended with other 
traditions and flowed into other moulds. 
And, above all, had there been no sepa- 
ration, there would have been no War 
of Independence, nor war of 1812, with 
all the bitter memories that these have 
left on American soil. To secure that 
priceless boon I could have been satis- 
fied to see the British Federal Parlia- 
ment sitting in Columbia territory. It 
is difficult, indeed, to dam the flow of 
ideas in dealing with so pregnant a pos- 
sibility. But I restrain myself, because 
I know that I am dreaming, and that 
an historical dream, though not a bad 
relaxation in itself, should not be al- 
lowed to become a nightmare. I ac- 
knowledge, too, that this is what is 
called an academical discussion. But 
where should one be academical if not 
in the ancient University of Glasgow? 


Tuer RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPIRE. 


Let us then return to earth, or, at any 
rate, to that large proportion of it 
which is covered by the Union Jack. I 
have, before wandering into the Empire 
as it might have been, given you the 
broad aspect of the Empire as it is. 
Now, for my purpose, it is not impor- 
tant to consider whether this Empire is 
greater or less than others, for it is im- 
possible to compare States. Mere area, 
mere population, do not necessarily im- 
ply power; still less do they import the 
security and contentment of the inhabi- 
tants. But my main reason for discard- 
ing relative proportions is very differ- 
ent. We have to consider not others 
but ourselves. It is not alien empires 
which should concern us, except when 
they menace or compete. Our first 


main necessary responsibility is to our 
own. It is so vast, so splendid, so preg- 
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nant, that we have to ask ourselves— 
Are we adequate to it? Can we dis- 
charge our responsibility to God and to 
man for so magnificent, so populous a 
proportion of the world? Our answer 
off-hand is ready and simple. We are 
adequate. We do discharge our respon- 
sibilities. We are a conquering and Im- 
perial race. All over the world we,’, 
have displayed our mettle. We have 
discovered and annexed and governed 
vast territories. We have circled the 
globe with our commerce. We have 
penetrated the Pagan races with our 
missionaries. We have inoculated the 
universe with our institutions. We are 
apt, indeed, to believe that our soldiers 
are braver, our sailors hardier, our cap- 
tains, naval and military, skilfuller, our 
statesmen wiser that those of other na- 
tions. As for our Constitution, there is 
no Briton at any hour of the day or 
night who will suffer it to be said that 
there is any that approaches it. All 
this is in a measure true, I hope—at 
any rate, I am not here to dispute it. 
When, indeed, I remember some epi- 
sodes during the past twelve months, I 
feel that it is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the courage and character of our 
nation—the brave boys at the front, the 
silent endurance at home—I cannot 
think of these without emotion as well 
as with admiration and with pride. But, 
our boasts, even if they be true, do not 
contain the whole truth. It would be 
well enough if we could lie on a bank of 
asphodel, basking in our history, our 
glory and our past. That, however, is 
not possible. Never was it less possi- 
ble than now. Fifty years ago we had 
to face a world that was comparatively 
inert. Europe was concerned with Eu- 
rope and little more. The armies of Eu- 
rope were relatively small and not 
wholly disproportionate to ours. The 
United States had no army. Ten or 
twelve years later a terrible convulsion 
rent the great Republic, and for a mo- 
ment her hosts were numbered by the 
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million. That baleful flame shot up to 
heaven and sank down when the agony 
was overpast, but its memory remained 
a portent. Twenty years later a na- 
tional war arose between France and 
Germany which produced a potent Ger- 
man Empire and converted all the na- 
tions of Europe into passive armies. 
We remained complacent in the confi- 
dence that these storms could not pass 
the Channel. The Channel has indeed 
done much for us. It has often pro- 
tected us from the broils of the Conti- 
nent. It had been our bulwark, though 
heedless speculators have sought to un- 
dermine it. But it cannot guard us 
from the peaceful attacks of trained 
and scientific rivalry in the arts of 
peace. It cannot protect us against the 
increasing subtlety and development of 
the arts of war. 


Our COMPETITORS IN COLONIZATION. 


There is a further and perhaps a 
mightier change in the conditions of 
the world during the past half-century. 
Fifty years ago the world looked lazily 
on at us while we discovered, devel- 
oped and annexed the waste or 
savage territories of the world. 
All that is now changed. The colonial 
microbe has penetrated almost every 
Empire except that of Charles 
V, which has outlived it; and even 
here I must except his Netherland prov- 
inces. France, in the last ten or fifteen 
years, has annexed perhaps a quarter of 
Africa, and has made a considerable ir- 
ruption into Asia. Germany has shown 
no less a desire to become a colonizing 
nation. Russia pursues her secular path 
of unchecked absorption, constantly at- 
tracting fresh bodies into her prodigious 
orbit. Italy has been bitten by the 


same desire for expansion. The United 
States finds itself sitting like a startled 
hen on a brood of unnumbered islands 
All this is 
it changes 


in the Philippine group. 
well and fair enough; but 
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our relation to the world. Every mile 
of unmapped country, every naked tribe 
of savages, is wrangled over as if it 
were situated in the centre of Europe. 
The world has shrunk into a continent 
of ascertained boundaries. The illimit- 
able and the unknown, the happy field 
of dreams, have disappeared. That is 
a blow to imagination, but it is not a 
fact of substantial importance to us, 
who do not desire to increase our terri- 
tories. Indirectly, however, it raises a 
number of delicate and disputable 
points. Moreover, a colonial passion is 
apt to cause an iil-feeling, composed of 
envy, jealousy and other hostile ten- 
dencies, towards the ancient colonial 
empire. This, again, does not signify, 
provided we realize it, and do not de- 
serve it, and are ready to deal with it. 
Then, again, there is the question of 
trade. Foreign countries used to sneer 
at trade. It was considered below the 
dignity of warlike races. We were de- 
scribed as a nation of shopkeepers. 
Now every nation wishes to be a 
nation of shopkeepers. This new 
object is pursued with the intelli- 
gent purpose which was once ap- 
plied to the balance of power. That is 
a great change. We once had a sort of 
monopoly; we now have to fight for ex- 
istence. 


THE STATE MACHINERY. 


I summarize these various circum- 
stances to show how greatly the condi- 
tions of our Commonwealth and its re- 
lations to the outer werld have become 
modified. Some of these changes have 
passed almost unperceived. I call at- 
tention to them to demonstrate the 
necessity of our asking ourselves this 
vital and imperative question—Have 
our State machinery and methods been 
examined and remodelled in view of 
them? If not, no time should be lost. 
After all, a State is in essence a great 
joint-stock company, with unlimited lia- 
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‘so ingrained that some despair 


bility on the part of its shareholders. 
It is said, and said with truth, that, 
difficult as it is to make a great fortune 
it is scarcely less difficult to keep it. 
With even more of accuracy the same 
may be said of a business. A fortune 
without care is apt to disappear, as 


snow wastes away in a languid thaw. 


And a business depends on incessant 
vigilance, on method, on keeping abreast 
of the times. A business in these days 
can live but a short time on its past 
reputation, and what is true of a busi- 
ness is true of an empire. It is found 
out to be a sham—its aims, its govern- 
ment, its diplomacy are seen to be out 
of date by watchful rivals; an excuse is 
found for a quarrel (and such excuses 
are easy); the empire is tested, and 
fails and succumbs. As in a business, 
too, a periodical stock-taking is neces- 
sary in a State. So far as mere money 
is concerned, this is regularly done. \7e 
know with some accuracy our income, 
our expenditures and our debts. But 
money, though a national necessity and 
a valuable international weapon, is not 
everything. 

A business house in these modern 
days looks over its managers and its 
agents, and considers whether they con- 
tinue efficient. It surveys its methods 
and compares them with those of its 
rivals; it discards those which are ob- 
solete and adopts all improvements. If 
it does not do this it is doomed. This 
sort of stock-taking is unknown to the 
British Empire. The ordinary Briton 
thinks it is needless. He says comfort- 
ably that we have won Waterloo and 
Blenheim and Trafalgar, and have pro- 
duced Nelson and Wellington and Rob- 
erts; we have plenty of trade and plen- 
ty of money; how on earth could we do 
better? And this fatal complacency is 
of a 
remedy until we are awakened by a na- 
tional disaster. For an empire, like a 
business, if neglected, may become ob- 
solete. 
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THe CASE OF PRUSSIA. 


Take the example of Prussia, for I 
know of no other so striking, of the 
necessity of constant vigilance in the 
strict maintainance of a State. Though 
he began to reign over little but an in- 
land spit of sand, her great Frederick 
raised her to be the most formidable 
Power in Europe. So he left her when 
he died in 1786. And yet, twenty years 
afterwards, owing to the neglect and 
inadequacy of his successors, she had 
almost ceased to exist. She was 
wrecked and dismembered and pros- 
trate; she ceased to have a voice among 
the nations. That interval was short, 
for her catastrophe brought out the real 
resources of her national character. 
You will see in Kiénigsberg, which some 
of you perhaps venerate as the home of 
Kant, the little room—at the end of a 
long hall, chosen for that reason so that 
none might overhear—the little room 
where the heroic and saintly Queen 
Louise worked for the regeneration of 
her country. But here, again, as in 
most Teutonic transactions, her states- 
men were not satisfied with stop-gap 
reform. They went to the root of the 
matter. They indeed effected a sane, () | 
simple and momentous amendment in 
their army system. But they went much 
further. Stein and his compeers saw 
that a malady which had almost pro- 
duced dissolution required a drastic 
remedy. They had the courage to face ' 
it. At great sacrifice, with natural | 
grumblings and moanings, still audible 
to us, they cut the feudal system out of 
the body politic. The remedy was se- 
vere, but it saved the patient. In no 
other country but Prussia would such 
a course, even under such circum- | 
stances, have been possible. But the 
North German, when he sees that things-. | 
go wrong, will at once return to first ~ 
principles. So Prussia was saved, and . 
emerged once more a first-rate Power. | 

t 


Then there was another interval on 
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which it is not necessary to dwell. And, 
again, with the aid of trained, able ser- 
vants, not afraid to face heroic meas- 
ures, she emerged more puissant than 
ever before. Can there be a clearer in- 
stance of the building up of a Power by 
vigilant care, of its quick destruction 
by neglect, and of its recovery by a re- 
turn to the secret of its original suc- 
cess? 


NATIONAL SELF-EXAMINATION. 


The first question, then, as I have 
said, which we must put to ourselves, 
and we cannot put a more momentous 
one, is, Are we worthy of this prodi- 
gious inheritance? Is the race which 
holds it capable of maintaining and de- 
veloping it? Are we, like the Romans, 
not merely a brave, but also a persist- 
ent, business-like, alert, governing peo- 
ple? And if we can answer this affir- 
matively, as I hope we can, we have 
these further questions to ask our- 
selves. Are we going the right way 
about our work, and are our methods 
, » abreast of our time? I do not profess 
to ask these questions to-day, still less 
to answer them. But I suggest that 
you should ask them of yourselves, for 
they concern you all. You cannot, in- 
deed give a full or adequate answer; 
but the questions will recur to you as 
long as you live. At different periods 
of life you will give different answers, 
but no one can attempt a complete re- 
ply. Even if the nation choose to ask 
them of itself, I suppose it would only 
appoint a Royal Commission, which 
would produce a library of Blue-books 
when we were in our graves. And yet 
the nation might do worse. Suppose 
when it decennially takes stock of its 
population, that it took stock of a little 
more. Suppose when it numbered the 


people, that it tested their plight; that 
it inquired if their condition were bet- 
ter or worse than ten years before; and 
so as to the position of our industries, 
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of our education, of our naval and mili- 
tary systems. Suppose that the State 
did at some such periods demand an 
account of each of its stewards. The 
general result would probably be satis- 
factory; but it may be predicted with 
much more certainty that weaknesses, 
and abuses and stagnation would be 
discovered; an _ ill-condition, which is 
apt when neglected to be contagious 
and dangerous. The nation does, in- 
deed, confess itself from time to time 
spasmodically through the newspapers. 
But that impulse, sincere though it be, 
is apt to disappear with the. stress 
which inspired it. It is not sustained 
or business-like. It evaporates in a 
committee, or in some new ecstacy. 
Dogged, unrelenting, unreserved self- 
examination there is none; perhaps 
none is possible. The Churches, it is 
true, are always demanding it—all the 
more honor to them. But the adverb 
“always” contains the secret of their 
want of success, or of their only partial 
success. They are always necessarily 
doing it, so they necessarily deaden 
their effect; it is their business to do it 
and so men pass on. The shadow of 
the future is as vain as all other shad- 
ows. Prosperity, while it endures, is 
the drug, the hashish, which blinds the 
patient to all but golden visions. And 
yet we are nearing an epoch of no com- 
mon kind, short indeed in the lives of 
nations, but longer than the life of man, 
when we may well pause to take stock. 


THe TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Within six weeks we shall have 
closed the 19th century, and have en- 
tered on a new one for better or for 
worse. It is, of course, only an imagi- 
nary division of time, though it seems 
solemn enough, for we are on a pin- 
nacle of the world’s temple, where we 
ean look forward or look back. What 
will that 20th century be? What will 
be its distinctive note? Of the 19th we 











may say generally that it has been an 
era of emancipation, considerable 
though not complete. Nations, as a 
rule, have been sorted into boundaries 
more consonant with their aspirations 
and traditions than was formerly the 
case. The tyranny of sects, in Britain 
at any rate, has partially abated. The 
undue pressure of government has di- 
minished. Slavery has disappeared. 
All over the world there have been 
great strides towards freedom; and, 
though inadequate, they have been so 
considerable as to produce for a mo- 
ment an apathy of self-satisfaction. 
But the 20th! What does it bear in its 
awful womb? Of one thing only can 
we be certain—that it will be a period 
of keen, intelligent, almost fierce, inter- 
national competition, more probably 
in the arts of peace even than in the 
arts of war. How, then, should we pre- 
pare for such an epoch and such a con- 
flict? 


THE FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


It is a matter in which Universities 
have a deep concern. For there is one 
fact, at any rate, to which we cannot 
be blind. The first need of our country 
is a want of men. We want men for 
all sorts of high positions—first-rate 
men, if possible; if not, as nearly first- 
rate as may be. The supply of such 
men is never excessive; but as the Em- 
pire has increased, so has the demand, 
and the supply seems to be much less 
elastic. In other words, the develop- 
ment and expansion of the Empire have 
produced a corresponding demand for 
first-rate men, but the supply has re- 
mained at best, stationary. Of course 
‘we do not employ all those that we have; 
for, by the balance of our Constitution, 
while one-half of our capable statesmen 
is in full work, the other half is, by 
that fact, standing idle in the market- 
place with no one to hire them. This 


used to be on a five years’ shift, but all 
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that is now altered. Anyhow it is a 
terrible waste. But putting that inci- 
dent apart, even among the fixed eter- 
nal stars of the public service there is 
not a sufficient supply of men for the 
purposes of government. I could name 
a typical diplomatist, a typical soldier, 
a typical Civil servant, and could say of 
each of them that, could he be multi- 
plied by forty, the market would not 
be glutted. I am not gloomy about all 
this. I believe that the men, or some- 
thing of the kind, are there; the difficul- 
ty is to find them. The processes of 
discovery and selection are apt to lead 
to jobbery; so we employ the slow lad- 
der of a fixed service and of promotion 
by seniority. Now, a senior is a very 
good thing, but I am sure that I shall 
have the unanimous approval of my 
constituents in saying that a junior is 
a better—wherever, at any rate, physi- 
cal strength and activity are required. 
Our Civil Service is a noble one, per- 
haps matchless—certainly unsurpassed. 
Its zeal and capacity for special work 
are admirable. Its members are loyal 
to all chiefs and strenuous to help them. 
But it does not give us what we want 
for the elastic needs of the Empire. A 
service of that kind, however excellent, 
and perhaps because it is excellent, is 
apt to become a caste. Moreover, the 
admittance to it is by brain-work alone. 
Now, brains, though necessary and de- 
sirable, are not everything; for admin- 
istration under varying climes and cir- 
cumstances, what I may call wild ad- 
ministration, you want much more. 
You want for this purpose force of 
character, quick decision, physical ac- 
tivity, and endurance of all kinds, be- 
sides, if possible, the indefinable quali- 
ties which sway mankind. You want 
men who will go anywhere at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and do anything. These 
qualities cannot be tested by Civil Ser- 
vice examiners. And yet we have a 
good deal of dare-devil, adaptable raw 
material on hand. Some of the young 
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generals who have come through the ar- 
duous experiences of this war will be 
fit for almost anything that they may 
be called on to do. But these have been 
seasoned by the severest of training, 
and we cannot often afford such an edu- 
cation. This dearth of men, as I have 
said, concerns you directly, for you are 
part of the coming generation, and I 
hope that there may be among my con- 
stituents some of these necessary men. 
But this, at any rate, is clear, that it is 
the function of our Universities to pro- 
duce such men. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


And this leads me to another ques- 
tion. Are we setting ourselves suffi- 
ciently to train such men? I doubt it. 
The most illustrious of our public 
schools has no modern side. Oxford 
and Cambridge still exact their dole of 
Latin and Greek. I cannot believe from 
the Imperial point of view, having re- 
gard to the changed conditions of the 
world, that this is necessary, or ade- 
quate or wise. I concede Latin as a 
training instrument and a universal lan- 
guage. But how about Greek? It is, 
perhaps, the noblest of tongues; it en- 
shrines, perhaps, the noblest of litera- 
tures. To learned men it is a necessity. 
But must it be a part of the necessary 
equipment of the ordinary youth of the 
19th century, who has so much to learn 
in order to be equal to his age? Heine 
once remarked with sardonic humor, 
“How fortunate were the Romans that 
they had not to learn the Latin gram- 
mar, for if so they would not have had 
time to conquer the world.” Well, I 
pass the Latin grammar with a gloomy 
respect; but I will say that the Greek 
grammar, except in the learned profes- 
sions, seems to me a heavy burden for 
our Empire, subject as it is to eager 
and intelligent competition. I think 
that when our national ignorance of 
foreign languages has become not mere- 
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ly a by-word, but almost a commercial 
disaster, we might reconsider part of 
our educational apparatus. This is n 
new question. Thirty-three years ago 
it was raised at Edinburgh by one who 
was not merely a remarkable states- 
man, but a brilliant scholar. He had 
been a famous classical tutor at Ox- 
ford, yet, nevertheless, he protested 


against our educational bondage 
to the dead languages. The same 
protest is being raised in HEdin- 


burgh again to-day, but this time by the 
voice of the mercantile community. The 
leading bodies of that calling lately ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the 
subject of commercial education. Their 
report is well worth reading. They 
speak of the ancient tongues, with cour- 
tesy and respect, but they demand some- 
thing more practically useful, less ‘di- 
vorced from everyday life. For one 
thing, they urge with earnestness the 
better teaching of modern languages. 
There is required, they say, on the part 
of the educational authorities, an ad- 
mission that a man may be an educated 
and even a cultured gentleman al- 
though he has not seriously studied Lat- 
in or Greek; and they further point out 
that both France and Germany possess 
invaluable literatures, with the advan- 
tage that they are in languages which 
are living and not dead. I agree with 
them in thinking that for the purposes 
of the present age, especially for the 
merchant and the politician, there is re- 
quired a more modern education, more 
especially as regards languages. I do 
not pretend that a modern education 
will necessarily produce the men you 
need for all purposes of administration. 
No; but it will help you to train them, 
it will give them the weapons of life, 
it will give you citizens who are so far 
capable of meeting the new require- 
ments of the world. 


AN IMPERIAL RAcE. 


I must not expatiate. I will merely 
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say that we want good men for 
the public service; that the de- 
mand has grown with the growth 
of the Empire, and that the sup- 
ply has failed to keep pace with it. I 
doubt, moreover, whether we are going 
the right way to rear such a supply. 
But that is only a small part of the 
question of race. In reality we do not 
depend so much on our Governments 
as would seem to be the case. Looking 
back over the past century, there is one 
luminous fact—how little the Anglo- 
Saxon nations depend on their Govern- 
ments, or owe to them. The people 
wield their own destinies; they walk 
their own paths. The Governments are 
passing signs—as it were the cockadesof 
different colors which used to be worn 
and which denoted the parties to which 
the wearers belonged. And this view of 
the case incalculably enhances the im- 
portance of our race problem. Our peo- 
ple in the main govern themselves; let 
them be worthy governors; mentally 
and physically let them be worthy of 
their high destiny. But education, as I 
have said, is only a part of our race 
problem. An Empire such as ours re- 
quires as its first condition an Imperial 
race—a race vigorous, industrious and 
intrepid. Are we rearing such a race? 
In the rural districts I trust that we 
are. I meet the children near Edin- 
burgh returning from school, and I will 
match them against any children in the 
world. But in the great cities—in the 
rookeries and slums which still survive 
—an Imperial race cannot be reared. 
You can scarcely produce anything in 
those foul nests of crime and disease 
but a progeny doomed from its birth 
to misery and ignominy. That is a rift 
in the cornerstone of your common- 
wealth, but it brings some of you di- 
rectly into its service. For many here 
are reared to the service of medicine. 
They will be physicians, surgeons, med- 
ieal officers, medical inspectors. Re- 
member, then, that where you promote 
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health and arrest disease, where you 
convert an unhealthy citizen into a 
healthy one, where you exercise your 
authority to promote sanitary condi- 
tions and suppress those which are the 
reverse, you in doing your duty are also 
working for the Empire. Sanitas sani- 
tatum, omnia sanitas, said one of your 
dead Rectors, and he did not greatly 
exaggerate. Health of mind and body 
exalt a nation in the competition of the 
universe. ‘The survival of the fittest is 
an absolute truth in the conditions of 
the modern world. Even if our schools 
and Universities train the national 
mind efficiently, the national body may 
not be neglected. Another of your dead 
Rectors declared, in a phrase scarcely 
less famous than Lord Beaconsfield’s, 
that the schoolmaster was abroad— 
meaning that he was active. Let us 
hope that we may soon feel that the 
medical officer is abroad with sufficient 
power in his arm, power which he must 
derive from public opinion as well as 
from his central or municipal employ- 
ers. 


MODERN DANGERS. 


And there are other relative questions 
which we cannot ignore. How do we 
stand with regard to those healthy, 
hardy, frugal virtues which mean so 
much, physically and morally, to a peo- 
ple. Whether an insidious and exces- 
sive luxury is not prevalent among us; 
whether the passion for wealth, its in- 
fluence and the worship it receives, be 
not a danger; whether indeed, our land 
is not becoming the playground and 
pleasance of the plutocrats of all na- 
tions, in itself a symptom not wholly 
bad, but yet n t wholly good—for a 
plutocracy is one of the most detesta- 
ble of all dominations; these are grave 
questions with which we are confront- 
ed. Against this apparent luxury we 
set the rough manliness of our sports, 
our cricket, our football, our hunting. 
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That in itself is no adequate answer; 
for even healthy sport, like other good 
things may be over done. But looking 
back at the past as a guide for the fu- 
ture, I ask myself what was the secret 
of the marvellous success of the Scot- 
tish people during the last century in 
Scotland itself, in England and in the 
outer Britains? It was not achieved in 
purple and fine linen, in soft raiment or 
in Kings’ houses. No! their poverty 
was equal to their patriotism; their en- 
ergy to both. How did they succeed? 
By intense industry, by severe frugal- 
ity, by constant adaptability to all cir- 
cumstances and all conditions, however 
rigorous and novel they might be. And 
so it was that they raised Scotland to 
wealth and Scotsmen to power, and 


made both Scotland and her sons the ZL 


objects of that jealousy and suspicion 


which are some of the sincerest testi- 


monies to success. I have spoken of 
their intense industry, and this leads 
me to another question. Do we work 
hard enough?—or rather, as I would put 
it, Are we thorough enough? That was 
a great word, “thorough,” bequeathed 
to us by one of the most memorable of 
British statesmen; a great word, not as 
he used it, but a word in itself which 
should thrill through all mankind, from 
the age of reason to the shadow of 
death. But fortune, success and well- 
being are apt to make us forget it. I 
doubt if Jeshurun, in his proverbial 
prosperity, kicked thoroughly; it was 
probably a sort of elegant flourish. And 
now we cannot but observe that it is be- 
ginning to be hinted that we are a na- 
tion of amateurs. Is this true? If so, 
it is not merely a grave charge, but an 
obvious danger. Let us test it in pas- 
sing. For example, we are warriors, 
and merchants, and statesmen. Are we 
as thorough masters of these crafts as 
we should be? Wars, for example, al- 
ways find us unprepared. I dare say 
no more, but so much is incontroverti- 
ble. And yet, on the other hand, I can- 


not help suspecting that in the most 
consummate military administration 
which now exists, nothing is left to 
chance which can be guarded against 
by forethought. Then again, in states- 
manship (I speak, of course, of all our 
statesmen of all parties), we do not con- 
spicuously shine. Are we business-like 
and thorough? Do we anticipate or fol- 
low events? Are our Ministries not 
overwhelmed by the treble task of de- 
partmental administration, of preparing 
policies, and of oratorical combat, in- 
side and outside Parliament? We have 
abroad the reputation of being subtle, 
unscrupulous and of corrupting the 
universe with our gold. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we are never subtle, seldom 
unscrupulous, and have no gold which 
Parliament would allow to be used in 
corruption. It is almost a reproach to 
the honorable statesmanship of Great 
Britain, that abstaining as it does, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, from these 
successful qualities, it should have 
managed to earn all the opprobium at- 
tached to them. Then, is our policy suf- 
ficiently persistent and continuous to 
ensure success? I cannot give an an- 
swer to so broad a question on this oc- 
casion. But, as in the military case, 
I will cite another Power. There is one 
signal quality which I specially admire 
in the policy of Russia. It is practically 
unaffected by the life of man or the 
lapse of time—it moves on, as it were, 
by its own impetus; it is silent, concen- 
trated, perpetual and unbroken; it is, 
therefore, successful. But I must pass 
from these arts, for such topics verge 
on that forbidden territory which no 
rector can touch and survive. 


CoMMERCE, 


Commerce, however, comes fairly 
within my limits as a bond of Empire, 
and affects our University, which 
stands aloft in such a teeming mart. 
Here then is, at any rate, ample oppor- 
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tunity for taking stock and considering 
methods. I cannot enter into the dis- 
cussion whether there is cause for 
alarm as to the future of our trade; 
there is no time for that, nor is this the 
place. But it may fairly be alleged 
that there are disquieting symptoms. 
Whether these symptoms be truthful 
indications or not, they are at any rate 
worthy of careful, incisive investiga- 
tion. In some quarters such indications 
are never neglected. Iam greatly 
struck by a passage in the report of the 
United States Consul at Chemnitz, cit- 
ed in the pamphlet in which our Uni- 
versity sets forth its requirements. “If 
an industry in Germany languishes,” 
he says, “immediately a commission in- 
quires into the causes and recommends 
remedial measures, among which usual- 


a ly is the advice to establish technical or 


industrial schools, devoted to the branch 
of business under consideration.” Ina 


\ word, they go to the root, to the prin- 


‘viple, to the source. This is thorough- 
ness, this is the scientific method ap- 
plied to manufacture and we see its 
success. The Americans, I gather, 
have hitherto applied themselves rather 
less to the principles than the applica- 
tions of science. I do not pretend to 
say which are right. The Germans are 
alarmed at the development of Ameri- 
can commerce, and we are alarmed at 
both. At any rate, both in Germany 
and the United States you see an ex- 
penditure and a systematical devotion 
to commercial, and technical and scien- 
tific training. I know that much is 
done, too, in Great Britain. But I 
doubt if even that is carried out in the 
same methodical way; nor is there any- 
thing like the same lavish, though well- 
considered, expenditure. It always 
seems to me as if in Germany nothing, 
and in Britain everything, is left to 
chance. Nothing but a miracle can 
stop us, think the Germans, when they 
have completed their preparations. We 
shall have our usual miracle, thinks the 
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cheerful Briton, as he sets out a good 
deal in arrear. With the same intelli- 
gent persistence with which the Ger- 
man makes war, he has entered on the 
peaceful conflict of commerce, and 
therefore has achieved the same bril- 
liant success. We need not envy that 
success, we do not grudge it; but it is 
well to observe it, and to note its 
causes. : 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND COMMERCE, 


Commerce, then, is a bond of Empire 
which this University by its training 
may do much to strengthen. The mer- 
cantile committee at Edinburgh de- 
mand, indeed, that to our Universities 
shall be added a commercial faculty 
which would stimulate the commercial 
side in our secondary schools, which 
would be of substantial importance in 
attracting to the University men who 
are about to enter on a commercial 
life. They “believe that a Univer- 
sity education would be of the greatest 
service to the men who are to occupy 
the chief position in large commercial 
undertakings.” Our university has not 
as yet seen its way, where so much has 
to be done, to take this new and im- 
portant step. It has done much, it is 
doing much, but it is well aware of its 
weakness. It is now appealing for aid 
to place itself on a properly scientific 
footing, a footing adequate to its posi- 
tion in this great commercial communi- 
ty, which so greatly needs, and which 
can so fruitfully utilize opportunities of 
technical and scientific training. It will 
not, I think, appeal to the second city 
of the Empire in vain. But the newest 
of our Universities has advantages 
which are denied to the more ancient, 
with regard to more modern require- 
ments. For the practical purposes of 
the present day a University which 
starts in the 20th century has a great 
superiority over a University founded 
in the 15th; more especially when it is 
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launched with keen intelligence of di- 
rection and ample funds, as is the new 
University of Birmingham. These prac- 
tical Universities are the Universities 
of the future; for the average man, who 
has to work for his livelihood, cannot 
superadd the learning of the dead to 
the educational requirements of his life 
and his profession. There will always 
be Universities, or, at any rate, colleges 
for the scholar, the teacher and the di- 
vine; but year by year the ancient Uni- 
versities will have to adapt themselves 
more and more to modern exigencies. 
And where so much has to be absolute- 
ly novel it is, perhaps, easier to begin 
than to remodel or adapt. ‘So that the 
new Universities, which do not require 
for their utilitarian purposes hoary an- 
tiquity or ancient prescription, will have 
an advantage over the venerable 
schools which have for centuries guard- 
ed and interpreted and transmitted the 
accumulated treasures of erudition. 


ACTION AND LEARNING. 


There was a time, long years ago, 
when the spheres of action and of learn- 
ing were separate and distinct; when 
laymen dealt hard blows and left letters 
to the priesthood. That was to some 
extent the case when our oldest Univer- 
sities were founded. But the separa- 
tion daily narrows, if it has not already 
disappeared. It has been said that the 
true University of our days is a collec- 
tion of books. What if a future philoso- 
pher shall say that the best University 
is a workshop? And yet the latter def- 
inition bids fair to be the sounder of the 
two. The training of our schools and 
colleges must daily become more 
and more the training for action, 
for practical purpose. The ques- 
tion will be asked of the product 
of our educational system:—“Here 


is a young fellow of twenty. He 
has passed the best years of acquisition 
and impression; he has cost so much; 
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what is his value? For what, in all the 
manifold activities of the world, is he 
fit?” And if the answer be not satis- 
factory, if the product be only a sort of 
learned mummy, the system will be 
condemned. Are there not thousands 
of lads to-day plodding away, or sup- 
posed to be plodding away, at the an- 
cient classics, who will never make any- 
thing of those classics, and who, at the 
first possible moment, will cast them 
into space, never to reopen them? Think 
of the wasted time that that implies; 
not all wasted, perhaps, for something 
may have been gained in power of ap- 
plication, but entirely wasted so far 
as available knowledge is concerned. 
And if you consider, as you will have 
to consider in the stress of competition, 
that the time and energy of her citizens 
is part of the capital of the common- 
wealth, all those wasted years repre- 
sent a dead loss to the Empire. If, 
then, these recent events and the pres- 
ent conditions of the world induce think- 
ers and leaders in this country to test 
our strength and methods for the great 
—but, I hope, peaceful—struggle before 
us, they must reckon the training of 
man. On that, under Providence, de- 
pends the future, and the immediate 
future, of the race; and what is Empire 
but the predominance of race? 


How To SECURE PREDOMINANCE. 


How is that predominance to be se- 
cured? Remember the conditions; na- 
tions all becoming more dense and nu- 
merous; and, therefore, more hungry 
and more difficult to satisfy; nations 
more and more educated and intelli- 
gent, more observant of each other; na- 
tions more and more alive to their 
substantial interests and capable of 
pursuing them; nations, therefore, in- 
creasingly aware of the vital necessity 
of a healthy, growing commerce, and 
fiercely determined to obtain it; na- 
tions more and. more civilized, and 




















therefore less and less anxious for 
the wager of battle, but _ still 
ready even for that, if it be neces- 
sary for their new objects. After 
all, when you have reduced all 
this to its last expression, it comes to 
this—the keener and more developed 
intelligence of humanity, stimulated by 
competition and enhanced by training. 
It is with that intelligence that we have 
to struggle and to vie. This conflict we 
have no reason to fear, if we choose to 
rouse ourselves. We have, I believe, 
the best natural material in the world. 
But I doubt if we are sufficiently alive 
to the exigencies of the situation. It is, 
perhaps, well to revel in a sunburst of 
prosperity and of high wages. It may 
be well to owe much of that prosperity 
to an unbounded exportation of coal, 
of which we have a large but limited 
supply, and which is vitally necessary 
to us as the element of existence. It 
is well in a time of stress to send a host 
of spirited Volunteers to the front, to 
admire their hereditary valor, and to 
welcome them back. It is well to be 
convinced that we are the finest fellows 
on the earth and supreme on the seas. 
If that be the truth it is comfortable 
enough. But the mere exhilarating im- 
pression is scarcely sufficient. If it 
were founded on hard, tested facts it 
would be eminently satisfactory. But 
is it? There is no disparagement im- 
plied in the criticism of this attitude. 
There is only a sense of the heedless 
self-confidence of strength. Our peo- 
ple do not realize the actual closeness 
of competition, and the cold, elaborate, 
vigilant science which that fact in- 
volves. The calculating tortoise in 
these days will always overtake the ex- 
uberant hare; and yet even the tortoise 
will seek to improve his pace. Every- 
thing that survives becomes refined to 
an art. Take your games as an in- 
stance. Chess, I suppose, was in its in- 
ception an artless diversion. It now 
taxes the most acute minds and elicits 
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new powers from the brain. The first 
cricketer, as I judge from portraits, 
played with an elementary club, which 
would now be wholly incompetent to 
defend a wicket for an instant. But 
football affords an even stronger illus- 
tration. I suppose it began in the child- 
ish propensity to play with a ball, and 
the boyish anxiety to kick anything. 
But it has developed into a science. I 
know of no sport which affords such 
lessons for national success as associa- 
tion football. I do not, indeed, under- 
stand the refinements of the game. But 
the meanest intellect can grasp that it 
implies incessant watchfulness; that its 
essence is an alert combination of all 
powers for one object; that indolence or 
selfishness are fatal; that the player, in- 
deed, who does not do his best to co- 
operate or who plays for his own hand 
must necessarily be outlawed. So it is 
with nations. If they desire to survive 
they must constantly sharpen their in- 
telligence and equipment. They need 
the constant co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment with the governed; of science 
and vigilance with commerce; of the 
teachers with the taught, and with the 
age in which they teach. 


SACRIFICE AND ENDEAVOR, 


Remember, too, this historical fact. 
We belong to a nation which has ever 
beer ambitious. Under the great Hd- 
wards and Harries and the mighty 
reign of Elizabeth, ambition grew and 
swelled, and has never had leisure to 
shrink. But ambition, though an exalt- 
ing, is an exacting virtue. It is made 
of stern stuff; it cannot endure apathy 
or even content. It exacts constant 
sacrifice and untiring endeavor. Plant- 
ing a flag here and there, or demarcat- 
ing regions with a red line on a map, 
are vain diversions if they do not imply 
an unswerving purpose to develop and 
to maintain. But maintenance requires 
that we shall be alive to all modern 
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methods. Yet we are apt to forget this, 
and to imagine that our swaddling- 
clothes will suffice for our maturity. I 
urge you, then, gentlemen, to realize in 
your own persons and studies the re- 
sponsibility which rests on yourselves. 
You are, after all, members of that 
company of adventurers (used in the 
Elizabethan and not the modern sense) 
which is embarked in the business of 
carrying this British Empire through 
the 20th century. Each of you has his 
share in that glorious heritage, and 
each of you is answerable for that 
share. 

Be, then, practical partners, intel- 
ligent partners, industrious partners, 
and so you will be in the best sense 
practical, intelligent, industrious Impe- 
rialists. Be inspired in your various 
callings with the thought of the service 
that you can do to your country in 
faithfully following your profession, so 
that in doing private you are doing pub- 
lic duty too. The Church, the law and 
medicine, those chaste and venerable 
sisters, will, I suppose, claim most of 
you, and in the service of each you 
have ample opportunities of rendering 
service to the Commonwealth. The 
law is the ladder to Parliament; and 
the Tribunal of Appeal is, and I hope 
will increasingly be, a constitutional 
bond of Empire. The missions of the 
Churches, and the Churches themselves 
apart from their sacred functions and 
home labors, which directly serve the 
State so far as they raise their flocks, 
have incalculably aided in the expan- 
sion, consolidation and civilization of 
the Empire. And medicine should tend 
and raise the race on which all depends. 
For from my point of view there is not 
a close in the darkest quarters of Glas- 
gow, or a crofter’s cabin in the Hebri- 
des, which is not a matter of Imperiai 
concern quite as truly, in its proportion 
and degree, as those more glowing 
topics to which that adjective is too 
often limited. 
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OuRn SPLENDID DOMINION. 


And, mark this, in all that I have said 
there is no word of war, not even the 
beat of a drum, or the distant singing 
of a bullet. To some the Empire is 
little else, and that makes many hate 
the word. That is not my view. Our 
Empire is not founded on the prece- 
dents associated with that name. It 
is not the realm of conquest which that 
term has been used to imply. It has 
often used the sword, it could not exist 
without the sword, but it does not 
live by the sword. Defence and readi- 
ness to fight are vital enough in their 
way, but not less vital is the civil and 
domestic side; the commerce, the edu- 
cation, the intelligence, the unceasing 
leaven of a high and the sour decadence 
of a low ideal. War and conquest can 
fill the lives of but a part of the nation; 
a sane and simple duty to the Empire 
may well inspire the whole. And when 
we work in that spirit we should re- 
ceive grace from the idea, from that 
glorious vision transformed into fact— 
the British Empire. Remember how 
incomparably Shakespeare described 
it:— 


This Royal throne of kings, this scep- 
tered isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of 
Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men—this little 


world, 

This precious stone set in the silver 
sea, 
* * * * * . + 


This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, 
this England. 


And yet that was only the source and 
centre of what we now behold, which 
has soared so far beyond whatever 
Shakespeare can have conceived. How 
marvellous it allis! Built not by saints 
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and angels, but the work of men's 
hands; cemented with men’s honest 
blood and with a world of tears, welded 
by the best brains of centuries past; 
not without the taint and reproach in- 
cidental to all human work, but con- 
structed on the whole with pure and 
splendid purpose. Human, and yet not 
wholly human—for the most heedless 
and the most cynical must see the fin- 
ger of the Divine. Growing as trees 
grow, while others slept; fed by the 
faults of others as well as by the char- 
acter of our fathers; reaching with the 
ripple of a resistless tide over tracts 
and islands and continents, until our lit- 
tle Britain woke up to find herself the 
foster-mother of nations and the source 
of united empires. Do we not hail in 
this less the energy and fortune of a 
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race than the supreme direction of the 
Almighty? Shall we not, while we adore 
the blessing, acknowledge the responsi- 
bility? And while we see far away in 
the rich horizons, growing generations 
fulfilling the promise, do we not own 
with resolution mingled with awe the 
honorable duty incumbent on our- 
selves? Shall we then falter or fail? 
The answer is not doubtful. We will 
rather pray that strength may be given 
us, adequate and abundant, to shrink 
from no sacrifice in the fulfilment of 
our mission; that we may be true to the 
high tradition of our forefathers; and 
that we may transmit their bequest to 
our children, aye, and, please God, to 
their remote descendants, enriched and 
undefiled, this blessed and splendid do- 
minion. 





FRENCH WIT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


If it be true in the words of a 
Frenchwoman, herself a wit, that 
“L’esprit sert & tout et ne suffit & rien,” 
it is certainly true that the wit of the 
Eighteenth Century serves to paint a 
truer picture of the times than all the 
dull pages of learned historians. From 
anecdote and gossip, compliment, mal- 
ice, flattery, repartee, rises ever new 
the figure of that shocking age, that 
went, wicked, handsome and fearless, 
with a mot still on its lips, to the guil- 
lotine. 

The Court of Louis XIV, even at the 
end of the seventeenth century, was al- 
ready a synonym for that delicate 
epigrammatic cleverness essentially 
French. Wit was the mode, the supreme 
mode among the wittiest people in the 
world and in an age which was pre- 
eminently the Age of Good Talk—and 
bad deeds. From the Sun Ning’s gold- 


ei youth to his sombre setting under 
the De Maintenon, the Court Chronicle 
is but a chronicle of infinitely charac- 
teristic jests and aphorisms. It was a 
gorgeous Louis, flushed with confidence 
and victory, who uttered the familiar 
“L’état c’est moi.” It was she who 
rose from pauperdom to govern France 
by the careful exercise of shrewd vir- 
tues, who is responsible for the saying 
that “nothing is so clever as irreproach- 
able conduct.” The heads, crowned or 
uncrowned, set the example, and the 
sincerest flattery was imitation. Even 
when the lesser stars outshone the Sun 
himself, he was not offended. 

“Monsieur,” said Louis to a new am- 
bassador, “what I chiefly desire to im- 
press upon you is that you follow a line 
of conduct entirely different from that 
of your predecessors.” 

“Sire,” replied the ambassador, “I in- 
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tend to act so that your Majesty will 
not need to give such an instruction to 
my successor.” 

Here indeed one might be daring but 
not dull, and frank but not feeble. 
When Bassompierre, ambussador to 
Madrid, relating to the monarch how he 
had entered that city on a handsome 
mule, “Oh, oh!” said Louis, with a king- 
ly wit, “what a fine thing to see an ass 
on a mule!” 

“Very fine, sire,” replied Bassom- 
pierre; “I was representing you!” 

There is no recorded occasion on 
which such a candor offended the ma- 
jesty of the monarch who of all mon- 
archs best knew how to preserve the 
outward dignity and glory of a king, 
and who, in circumstances where the 
ordinary mortal would have felt and 
acted supremely small, always con- 
trived to appear to the dazzled courtly 
eyes of the old régime supremely 
great. 

Those sycophants—the best syco- 
phants known to history—perceived, in- 
deed, no admission in the least damag- 
ing to the king’s honor when his queen 
died saying that she could not remem- 
ber a single happy day in her life; and 
went doubtless into the proper rap- 
tures of delight when the gallant mon- 
arch himself observed that the queen’s 
death was the first uneasiness she had 
given him. 

Pages of moralizing and moral statis- 
tics could hardly present a more start- 
ling and real picture of that Court than 
the little story of the noble and great 
woman who, entreated to go to Ver- 
sailles if only to set a good example 
there, replied, “The best example I can 
set is to stuy away;” or of that other 
woman who said that the most diffi- 
cult post to fill at Court was that of a 
maid of honor. 

Cannot one fancy the two stories go- 
ing the round of the royal dukes and 
duchesses, of my lords and ladies of 
the bedchamber, of the groups in the 
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ante-room, and provoking everywhere 
the most delicious amusement? 

“Ma tante,” said the poor little Dau- 
phine of Savoy, though she had known 
the Court from a child, ‘‘on se moque 
de tout ici.” At everything. At honor 
and virtue, at vice and dishonor alike; 
with the mockery that was soon to top- 
ple monarchy and noblesse together 
down a bottomless pit of ruin. 

Bodily ill health would naturally be 
unpopular in a court where moral dis- 
ease was so rife, and it was another 
unhappy Dauphine, this time of Bava- 
ria, who, when her friends suggested 
to her that her frequent maladies were 
a sham, and a very unmodish sham 
moreover and in the worst possible 
taste, said that she must die to justify 
herself. Poor soul! ugly in a Court 
where beauty was a necessity, she had 
no friend in the world but that good, 
coarse, rough old Teuton, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, mother of that “braggart in 
crime” the Regent, who, for her part, 
described the Sun and his satellites 
with such a deadly truthfulness tiat a 
more decent age declines to transcribe 
her remarks. 

As for religion, that was a jest too. 

“Why do you have so many fools in 
your Order?” some one asked a Jesuit. 
“Tl nous faut des saints,” was the cynic 
reply. To believe was to be intellec- 
tually feeble, in fact. Was there here 
ne forecast of that philosophic atheism 
which was so modish before the Revo- 
lution that a woman of fashion could 
damn a friend in the words, “Il est 
déiste, il est bigot?” 

One of the best stories at Court was 
that of the simple little country sister 
of Mademoiselle de Fontanges, who 
making her profession at the Abbey of 
Chelles and astounded at the magnifi- 
cence of the service and the groups of 
clergy in their splendid vestments, ex- 
claimed: “This must be Heaven!” “No, 
Madame,” replied a wag, “there are too 
many bishops.” 
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“Each sin is an epigram,” said the 
Abbé Gobelin when the brilliant Ma- 
dame de Coulanges had made her con- 
fession to him. If the Abbé and the 
penitent both thought the wit made the 
sins more venial, why, that was the 
opinion of the age and shared by every- 
one. What hope was there fora 
Church of which Iscariot-Dubois was 
to be soon high priest and where a pun 
was a passport to a place? When Ma- 
dame d’Heudicourt pleaded with Louis 
XIV for the advancement of the licen- 
tious Abbé Testu, Louis replied that 
Testu was not “assez homme de bien” 
to guide others. “To become so, sire,” 
she replied, “he only requires that your 
Majesty should make him a bishop.” 
So pretty a wit surely deserved a pretty 
reward. 

Nobody, it appears, saw anything be- 
neath the jest in these anecdotes—no 
sign of the times or grim prophecy of 
the times to come. Was not that a 
capital story of the peasant who, 
meeting the king hunting in winter 
time without a muff (manchons) as was 
the fashion, expressed to a companion 
his surprise that the monarch did not 
protect himself from the cold. “He has 
- no need to,” said the other. “His hands 
are always in our pockets.” That low- 
born mot went the round of the most 
aristocratic circles. 

Could there have been any among 
them who remembered it again on 
a January morning many  ~years 
later, when another’ king, inno- 
cent, expiated the sins of his guilty 
race under the guillotine? 

It took that famous instrument to de- 
stroy the Bourbon belief in the Bour- 
bon immensity, infallibility and im- 
mortality. It was not only the cour- 
tiers who flattered majesty, but the 
Church itself. When one of the prin- 
cesses found Abbé Bouin in one of the 
royal apartments at Versailles and 
asked him what he did there, “I have 
to give a description of Paradise in a 
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sermon, Madame,” he replied, ‘‘and I 
have come here to take notes.” 

These were the clergy who wrote 
funeral eulogies for a Regent and a 
Louis XV and declaimed them to a 
laity who listened with perfect gravity 
and complacence. It was only a Vol- 
taire who dared to think that some 
kind of apology might be needed, and of- 
fered, even in an “Eloge Funébre,” for 
the vicious tool of Pompadours and Du 
Barris, and made for the worst of the 
Bourbons that splendid and courtly ex- 
cuse, “On ne peut pas étre toujours roi: 
on serait trop a plaindre.” It is cu- 
rious to trace further on in the little 
Duc d’Enghien—with what a fate be- 
fore him, tragedy knows—the pride of 
his house. When he has committed 
some childish fault his tutors punished 
him by making him have his dinner at 
a little table by himself, “I hope your 
Highness will feel ashamed of your- 
self.” “Eh! messieurs,” replied the 
child, “it seems to me that you are the 
sufferers, since you are deprived of the 
honor of dining with me.” Not a bad 
pride this of race, in the dark times of 
revolution. It was this which helped a 
Lamballe, who, in prosperity, fainted 
at the sight of a lobster and had a 
“crise des nerfs” three or four times a 
day, to go through prison and death a 
heroine; and this which supported a 
child called Louis XVII through such 
horrors as, recalled a hundred years af- 
ter, have made men ask if indeed there 
be a beneficent God. 

But to that pride which intoxicated 
them in prosperity and ennobled them 
in adversity, the Bourbons added a 
courtliness exemplified, not by a hun- 
dred anecdotes, but by thousands. The 
whole “Bibliothéque des Cours” is full. 
of them—every memorialist has a hun- 
dred new ones of his own. 

If the kings were flattered, they could 
flatter. They set the example of grace, 
of tact, of the finest magnanimity—of 
speech. No example in history was 
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more admirably followed. If phrases 
could have secured a monarchy, the 
French throne would have been found- 
ed on a rock. 

When Monsieur—the first Monsieur 
at the Court of Louis XIV—discovered 
at his levée that his watch had been 
stolen, presumably by one of his valets, 
he finished dressing hastily, and, ad- 
dressing them all, said: “Gentlemen, 
the watch strikes. Let us separate as 
quickly as we can.” What a tact and 
finish was here! The spirit of Mon- 
sieur was admirably caught by the 
French gentleman of the time who, at- 
tacked by robbers at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, simply observed, “Sirs, you 
have opened very early to-day.” 

There is but one record of a royal 
bétise in this brilliant age, and that, af- 
ter all, does credit to the kingly heart 
if not to the kingly head. ‘Marshal, 
have you heard of the death of my poor 
Lausmatt?” was Louis XV’s only ob- 
servation to Richelieu when he cane to 
see him after the taking of Manon. 
Lausmatt was a valet de chumbre. Even 
poor, dull, lockmaking, inadequate 
Louis XVI remembered sometimes the 
courtly traditions of his race, and when 
Madame Vigée Le Brun showed him 
that picture of his lovely girl queen 
which afterwards gave to her the fatal 
name of Madame Deficit, be turned to 
the artist and said, “Madame, I know 
nothing about painting, but you have 
made me love it.” As for the forlorn 
little king of the Temple he dealt in 
gentle deeds more than gentle words— 
a reversion of things which, had his an- 
cestors practised it, might have turned 
the tide of that Revolution which in his 
day an angel from Heaven could not 
have stemmed. It was this child who, 
on the night of June 21, 1792, had for 
lullaby the roar of the human sea of 
fury in the courts of the Tuileries and, 
waking to the same tempest, asked, 
“Mamma, is it still yesterday?” Alas! 


for him it was henceforth always “yes- 
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terday” until he had passed beyond 
time. 

While the eighteenth century was 
still young came the days of the Re- 
gency and of Louis, miscalled “Bien 
Aimé6”—the days of suppers and salons, 
philosophy and depravity, madrigals, 
epigrams, bouts rimés, the days of jest 
and pleasure, when mirth was loudest, 
and misery so miserable that it was 
dumb. Had there not risen a Monsieur 
Arouet de Voltaire, whose very name 
was a synonym for good things—good 
things meaning smart things, be it un- 
derstood? Were there not the famous 
salons of Sceaux, of Madame du Def- 
fand, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
Madame Geoffrin, Holbach, Helvétius, 
a hundred others? Wit was in the air; 
flattery, courtliness, repartee, To talk 
well was the whole duty of man. Had 
not Monsieur de Voltaire himself said, 
“Un bon mot vaut bien un bon livre?” 
The Fontenelle of the “Plurality of 
Worlds,” for instanee, was much more 
esteemed for his repartees than for his 
book, and better known by an anecdote 
than by his genius. He was ninety- 
seven when it was told of him that, 
having paid the beautiful Madame Hel- 
vétius a hundred compliments, he 
passed her without seeming to see her. 
When she reproached him for his want 
of gallantry, he replied, “Madame, if I 
had looked at you I could never have 
gone by.” 

Age was no excuse for dullness. To 
the last one must be alert, brilliant, 
pointed. It was the Fontenelle of a 
hundred on his deathbed who, when a 
friend asked him, “Comment cela 
va-t-il?” wit to the last replied with 
dying lips, “Cela ne va pas, cela s’en 
va.” The anecdote is as impossible of 
translation as are so many others of 
the time. It was a much earlier and 
bon-vivant Fontenelle who, passionately 
fond of asparagus with oil, invited to 
dinner an Abbé friend who preferred it 
with butter. Mindful of hospitable ob- 
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ligations, Monsieur Fontenelle had 
given orders that half the dish should 
be served one way, half the other. Just 
before the course came on, the Abbé 
fell down in a fit. Without taking the 
slightest notice of him, Fontenelle 
rushed straight to the kitchen, crying, 
“All with oil! all with oil!” 

A cynic flavor to one’s jest pleased 
the jaded palates of that day. Even 
good, homely old Madame Geoffrin, 
when some one said to her of a noto- 
rious liar, “What he says is quite true,” 
responded, ““Then why does he say it?’ 

Blind Madame du Deffand, who was 
born cynical as she was born bored, 
when Helvétius was blamed in her 
hearing for having made selfishness in 
his great book “On the Mind” the 
mainspring of human action, answered, 
“Bah! he has only betrayed everybody’s 
secret.” It was she who so happily 
nicknamed Montesquieu’s “Esprit des 
Lois,” “L’Esprit sur les Louis;’ and 
she who said that supper was one of 
the four ends of man, but she couldn’t 
recollect the other three. It was the 
brilliant Duclos who always expressed 
disdain by the formula, “C’est l’avant- 
dernier des hommes.” “And why the 
last but one?” asked a friend. “Pour 
ne décourager personne.” 

As for Voltaire, he was the first of 
cynics. When the author who was 
reading aloud his dull comedy came to 
the words, “Here the Chevalier 
laughed”—“Happy man!” murmured 
Voltaire. It was not the spirit of the 
age to forego one’s repartee because it 
gave pain. To see one’s friend wince 
was an assurance that one’s jest had a 
point. 

When that brilliant Monsieur Arouet 
was answering an address presented to 
him by some little provincial college 
which had called itself “the daughter of 
the university of Paris,” who would 
have had him deny himself his “I don’t 
doubt it. A very prudent girl who has 
never got herself talked about?” It was 
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this same Arouet who, wishing to keep 
dark the authorship of the “Enfant 
Prodigue,” replied to his friends, “But 
if people guess?”’—“Mentez, mes amis, 
mentez.” 

If Voltaire would have been no less 
Voltaire without his mots, that is but a 
tribute to the matchless cleverness of 
his works. Wit in those days not only 
won men and women a place in the 
world, but kept it for them. It was 
better than money, better than birth, 
better than beauty. It was necessary 
to give piquancy to all those delightful 
possessions. It made a poor companion, 
illegitimate by birth, pitted by small- 
pox, doubtful in morals, living on char- 
ity, one of the first hostesses in Paris. 
The proud aristocracy of that gor- 
geous day—proud with the blindest 
pride that goes just before the fall— 
were content to be received by the 
homely daughter of a valet de chambre 
or the light wife of a Farmer-General, 
because in their salons was wit—wheth- 
er it was wit on the old faith men 
thought dying, or on the old order of 
things men thought immortal, or on a 
Utopian new world which they still 
dreamed might be raised on some other 
foundation than the shattered ruins of 
the old. 

So long as it was wit, and wit with 
that cynic flavor in it, that was enough. 
That the cynicism was needed by a 
class who had nothing to do, and had 
done nothing but amuse themselves for 
generations, was not wonderful. It 
was the olive after the too gorgeous 
banquet. That the cynicism became 
soon, not the light cynicism of words, 
but deeper, of the soul, was not won- 
derful either. The story of the noble 
lady who, two days widowed, was dis- 
covered by a surprised friend cheerfully 
playing the harp, and whose only ex- 
cuse was, “Ah! you should have seen 
me yesterday!” belonged to a lighter 
age in whose jest was no deeper mean- 
ing. The mother who, praying at her 
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daughter’s sick-bed, “Heaven give her 
back to me and take all my other chil- 


-dren!” was interrupted by the husband 


of another of her daughters: “Do you 
include the sons-in-law?” is of the same 
category. But as the century advanced, 
and as, side by side with the volup- 
tuous sloth of the Bien Aimé, sprang 
into being strange ideas of some 
strange future, a startling conception of 
a France in which the French 
were not made for the _ king 
but the king for the French, 
it became the fashion, not only for 
novels like “Emile” to teach women ma- 
ternity and the rights of their depen- 
dents, and, later, for plays like “Fi- 
garo” and the “Barber of Seville” to 
warn absolute monarchy of absolute 
democracy—but for the slightest mots 
to be double-edged and significant. 

The aphorism of Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, who spent her whole life 
entertaining, “Those who come to see 
me do me honor, those who stay away 
give me pleasure,” pleased her guests, 
it seems. The mot had a little whip at 
the end of it, which flicked her hearers’ 
interest into new life. “Que est-ce qui 
est hheureux?” said D’Alembert, lover 
of Mademoiselle, greatest of Encyclo- 
peedists and mathematicians. ‘Qui est- 
ce qui est heureux? . . . Quelque mis- 
érable.” There was that which gave 
one food for thought, too, in the remark 
of the Duchesse du Maine, the queen 
of those galéres du bel esprit at Sceaux, 
who, when asked what she wanted 
with the crowd of noisy people who 
surrounded her, replied, “I am so un- 
happy as not to be able to do without 
that which I don’t in the least need.” 

It was such an ennui as this as 
turned women’s thoughts and conversa- 
tion to philanthropy, the rights of men, 
anything that was real and earnest, if 
only for a change; and, as a traveller 
observed, what they said in the salons 
under the Bien Aimé, they said in the 
streets under his successor. 


Such new ideas were whispered still 
nearer the king, it appears. Was 
there nothing but a jest in the defini- 
tion of the Government as “an abso- 
lute monarchy tempered by lampoons,” 
or in the remark that, if it were not for 
this same Government, there would be 
no more laughter in France? 

Montesquieu boldly defined a lord as 
“a man who sees the king, speaks to 
the minister, has ancestors, debts and 
pensions.” 

Prudhomme chose in 1789 as his motto 
for his new “Journal des Révolutions 
de Paris;” “The great only seem great 
because we are on our knees: let us 
get up.” 

When the Bien Aimé himself com- 
placently said of the Farmers-General 
—those wicked tax gatherers, the 
grasping publicans of old France—that 
they sustained the State, the Duc 
d’Ayen had the courage to answer, 
“Yes, sire, as the rope sustains the 
criminal.” The anecdote is, after all, 
but a preface to the familiar one of 
Voltaire, who, at the party when every- 
one was telling robber stories, had 
nothing to say but “Once, gentlemen, 
there was a Farmer-General” to re- 
ceive the honors of the evening. 

The times were, indeed, fast ripening 
or rotting to revolution. A woman’s 
beauty and unscrupulousness could still 
fill government offices with her friends, 
and her cleverness be trusted to keep 
their influence hers, and turn the point 
of any honest rebuff. The Chancellor 
Maupeou was talking one day to Ma- 
dame Lapelletier de Beaupré, who had 
persuaded all her many relatives in 
State berths to oppose the Chancellor’s 
changes: “It is a great pity, Madame, 
women mix themselves in affairs they 
understand no more than geese.” “And 
don’t you know,” she answered, “it was 
the geese that saved the Capitol?’ The 
wit would have put her right in the es- 
timation of that strange world, if she 
had been a thousand times more in the 
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wrong. So long as one. was amusing! 
Though, to be sure, this topsy-turvy 
aristocracy had mostly taken now to 
finding amusement in odd things, such 
as an artificial aping of Nature, and 
liberty as advocated by the apostles of 
the “Contrat Social,” which a wicked 
little wit of an Italian Abbé had hap- 
pily defined as “the right of interfering 
in. other people’s affairs.” It was this 
same little Galiani who had once 
dubbed Paris the “café de Il’Europe.” 
That title was apt when he gave it. 
Before he died in 1787—jester to the 
end, and saying that the dead were so 
bored down below they had sent for 
him to enliven them--there were 
strange whisperings in that café of his, 
and ominous portents in its air for most 
of the guests. “Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to morrow we die,” should 
have been the motto of that house of 
entertainment. 

At Sceaux, a dissipated old Duchess 
could still observe comfortably when a 
young man of the people wooed her: 
“A Duchess is never more than thirty 
for a bourgeois.” She died before the 
days when such a saying would have 
brought up against her—a capital 
crime. A laughing Dauphiness, very 
wilful and charming, and fresh from 
an imperial schoolroom, where she had 
gaily succeeded in learning nothing, 
nicknamed her dull, mechanic Louis 
“Vulcan,” her respectable Necker “the 
little counting-house clerk,” her great 
reforming Turgot, who would fain be- 
gin his reforms at Court and deny his 
lovely archduchess the necessary mil- 
lions for her pleasures, “the ‘No’ minis- 
ter,” and Sartines “the gentle liar.” It 
was she, too, who classified the dreary 
ladies in waiting—as Fossils, Frumps, 
and Lumps. Was it these girlish mock- 
eries, bitterly repeated and magnified 
by a thousand malicious tongues, of 
which she thought on that last morn- 
ing when her would-be confessor re- 
minded her that she died to expiate her 
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crimes, and she answered, “No crimes, 
but follies?” 

When the Bien Aimé was buried 
amid the universal rejoicing of his lov- 
ing subjects, there was buried with him 
much of that gaiety and lightness 
which had made a wicked Court but too 
attractive. The volatile Dauphiness 
Was queen now—the Queen of the Dia- 
mond Necklace, the Austrian, Madame 
Veto. If, in the early days of the reign, 
when a mad little world went masquer- 
ading at Trianon, there were still jests 
enough, there was a deadly earnestness 
beneath them, and through that last 
fierce sunshine the close rumble of 
thunder. One jester, the reforming 
Abbé Sieyés himself, who was respon- 
sible for the memorable “What is the 
Third Estate? Nothing. What ought 
it to be? Everything,” when one of his 
friends asked him afterwards what he 
had done during the Terror, could 
only say, “What did I do? I survived.” 
Another jester, the Abbé Maury, 
who once, when a colporteur, to sell his 
newspapers, went about crying, “Death 
of the Abbé Maury!” hit the colporteur 
vigorously over the head, saying 
“There! if I am dead you will anyhow 
believe in ghosts!” narrowly saved his 
life by a jest at last. “A la lanterne,” 
shrieked that mad mob. “L’Abbé a la 
lanterne!” “Do you think you would 
see better if I were there’?” said Mon- 
sieur with consummate coolness. And 
the laugh went with him and they let 
him go. 

But when one has to jest to save 
one’s skin the mirth rings a little hol- 
low. The wit that made the Sun 
King’s Court delightful and his succes- 
sor’s a prophecy, had little in keeping 
with the grim wit of the Terror. The 
Revolution was a century in itself. Its 
bitter humor is its own—and its own 
only. It is certainly not the humor of 
that splendid trifier, that gay solver of 
solemn problems, the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. One cannot instance better the 
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great gulf fixed between the wit of “De la part de Dieu méme.” 
those periods, so close in time and so “Eh bien! Monsieur l’Abbé—vos let- 
widely divided in spirit, than by tres de créance?” 
recalling the old story of the deathbed And the Abbé insisted no more. 
of Voltaire, who was the most perfect “Do you believe in hell?’ said the 
representative of his age, and a little President of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
story of the Terror. nal to the Curé of Amplepuy. 

A priest forced himself upon the dy- “How can I doubt it,” he answered, 
ing pagan. “when I see it?” 


“And from whom do you come?” 8. G. Tallentyre. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 





BALLADE OF OLD LOVE-LETTERS. 


Deep in a cedar chest they lie, 

Far removed from the light of day, 

The ink on their pages long since dry, 

The soul of their longing fled away, 

Lines that vary from grave to gay, 

And yearnings tinged with the heart’s desire, 
And words that promise and plead and pray— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


Many a year has passed them by, 

Many a month from March to May, 

The snows have gathered on hillocks high, 
And birds have sung in the orchards gay, 
Minstrels carolled their roundelay, 

And nights grown black o’er the sunset’s pyre; 
Yet such as these have survived decay— 

These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


All too sacred for mortal eye, 

Let them dream in the silence gray, 

For love remains though the lovers die, 2 
Slow passing out from their house of clay; 
These shall last while the waters play, 

And on till the steadfast winds may tire, 

For this is the music living aye— 

These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre! 


ENVOY. 


Prince, whom the Lords of earth obey, 
Death, although thou art dark and dire, 
Here is that which disputes thy sway— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre! 


Pall Mall Magazine. Ernest McGaffey. 
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A PARISIAN HOUSEHOLD.* 


BY PAUL BOURGET. 


Vv. 
MADAME LE PRIEUX’ “DAY.” 


While this mother, who regarded her- 
self as a model of maternal devotion, 
was thus announcing the result of the 
interview with her daughter, what 
was that daughter doing—that other 
victim of her worldly ambition? 

This double revelation which had 
broken in on Reine’s dream of happi- 
ness had filled her with dismay. She 
had shuddered with pity on learning 
the financial distress to which her par- 
ents were reduced, then, with a bitter 
disappointment, akin to despair, on 
hearing that her father favored this 
marriage with the Faucherot millions, 
she had shuddered and had bowed her 
head. Im saying as she had said to her 
mother: “I believe it will be yes,” she 
had merely thought aloud. 

This sudden renunciation of what she 
regarded as her own happiness will ap- 
pear strange only to those who have 
forgotten their own youth, and how 
prompt the soul is then to magnani- 
mous impulses. Under any  cir- 
cumstances Reine would have found 
it hard to resist such an adroit 
appeal as her mother had made 
to her, but such resistance became im- 
possible since her father also required 
the sacrifice; and of this it had been 
Madame Le Prieux’ supreme artifice to 
convince her. 

Nevertheless, the gentle Iphigenia of 
this domestic tragedy, while offering her 
throat to the knife, had begged for a 
respite. Why had she sought this? Be- 
cause, while accepting the idea of sac- 


* Translated for The Living Age by Mary D. Frost. 
Copyright by The Living Age Company. 


rificing herself to the will of her par- 
ents, she remembered that she was also 
sacrificing another, and she would not, 
she could not, consent to deal the blow 
without pouring forth to that other the 
cry of that real Iphigenia: — 


Our love deceived us.’ 


She had not formulated her thought 
distinctly, but she had felt while her 
mother was speaking that one spot in 
her heart—there where the dream of 
happiness with Charles had blossomed 
for a moment—stirred and bled. She 
did not realize fully the misery to wich 
filial love was dooming her until she 
was alone in her chamber. 

Even then she had but a brief space 
for reflection, for, as if by a cruel irony 
of fate, this Tuesday was Madame Le 
Prieux’ “day.” She would be called on 
shortly to dress and appear to assist 
her mother in receiving the other play- 
ers in this society comedy, which was 
so tragic for her. 

The girl seated herself in her little 
chamber, after carefully locking the 
door, and as she gazed about her seeing 
nothing, slow heavy tears began to rain 
down her cheeks, but without a sob, 
without a sound. She was thus bidding 
farewell to the Reine she had known— 
a Reine not happy indeed, but sustained 
by hope, who had spent her most cher- 
ished hours, those she could snatch 
from this world, between the four walls 
of this tiny room. 

The room was like a symbol of the 
contradictions of her life—decorated by 
one person, lived in by another. 

* Le ciel n’a point aux jours de cette infor- 
tunee 


Attache le bonheur de votre destinee, 
Notre amour nous trompait. . . . —Racing 
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Madame Le Prieux had tried from 
her earliest childhood to train her to 
luxury, as other mothers train their 
daughters to economy. This apparent 
aberration had an object. Resolved 
from the first to select a rich son-in-law 
for herself, she had prepared Reine in 
advance, as it were, for the millions she 
designed for her, and the young girl’s 
bedchamber told the story of this singu- 
lar maternal romance. It revealed 
itself in every fold of the hang- 
ings of rose-tinted muslin, plaited 
over a paler shade of silk striped with 
blue, in the curtains of soft rose silk, in 
the white inlaid furniture draped with 
the same silk, in the knick-knacks of 
wrought silver on the toilet-table. 

But it was not her mother, it was 
Reine herself who had selected the pho- 
tographs which were to be seen every- 
where, and which spoke, not of a pas- 
sion for luxury, but of filial piety and 
humble friendships. They were like- 
nesses, not of the rich and ele- 
gant girls whom her mother had 
picked out for her friends, but of her 
old grandparents at Chevagnes whom 
she had never seen, of her father in his 
youth, of her mother in a simple little 
gown before her worldly triumphs; 
there was a group of the Huguenin 
cousins, Charles’ father and mother and 
Charles himself in the doorway of their 
mas. In this collection of Reine’s ob- 
jects of affection, the extremely un- 
aristocratic face of Fanny Perrin also 
figured; but there was ‘no sign of the 
cotillion favors and all the other little 
souvenirs that young girls prize. 

In the corner by the window stood a 
little desk of old chestnut-wood with 
the chair belonging to it, which Madame 
Le Prieux had preserved as an antique, 
and which had been Hector’s in his child- 
hood. Over it were ranged on book- 
shelves Reine’s small collection of fa- 
vorite books, the three volumes of her 
father’s works, of course, and beside 
them certain gifts of his, by which he 
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had striven to cultivate in her a taste 
and feeling for poetry akin to his own; 
Racine’s tragedies representing the 
classics, and for the moderns, the “Ma- 
rie” of Brizeux, the “Poems and Stan- 


zas” of Sully-Pradhomme, and “Last 
Words” by Antony Deschamps. A few 
religious books completed the upper 


shelf, and below them stood a row of 
mysterious volumes, rather tall, and 
with dates only printed on their backs. 
These contained a series of selections 
from Le Prieux’ articles, cut out and 
pasted in blank books by Reine, and 
bound year by year; the collection in- 
cluded all her especial favorites, chosen 
with a daughter’s artless idolatry. 
Among all these modest relics— 
faded photographs, old provincial fur- 
niture, beloved books—where she was 
at home, how forsaken and wretched 
the poor child felt herself! Into what 
an unspeakable abyss of misery she 
had suddenly fallen by that instanta- 
neous submission on every point which 
her mother had so artfully obtained. 
Alone with her own thoughts, she felt 
constrained anew by a sense of duty 
which she was incapable even of dis- 
cus:ing. When her ruling emotion for 
years had been one of pity, growing 
each day more acute, for the bondage 
under which her father was being 
crushed, how could she see a chance of 
lightening this bondage—and reject it? 
And this was not a chance, it was a 
certainty! While her mother was still 
speaking she had weighed the amount: 
of the debt against the labor her father 
must assume to pay it. She had so- 
often gone through these mental calcu- 
lations when her mother was dragging 
her from dressmaker to milliner and: 
discussing before her an order for hats: 
or gowns which they could so easily 
have spared. What were these ex- 
penses which had always caused her 
twinges of remorse, compared with the- 
forty thousand francs admitted by Ma- 
dame Le Prieux and the appalling num- 
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ber of pages that must be penned to 
earn them? Reine reckoned these pages 
anew in the solitude of her chamber 
and they crushed her the more as she 
reflected on her father’s scrupulous 
probity. She knew that from the hour 
when he should learn the truth he 
would never rest until the last bill was 
paid. 

And it rested with her to make all 
this easy for him! How could she hesi- 
tate even fora moment? What answer 
could she make to her mother’s irrefut- 
able arguments, pointing out, in the 
opulence of her future establishment, a 
daily source of relief to her parents? 
None, except that her heart was draw- 
ing her another way! The whole ques- 
tion thus lay between her happiness and 
theirs, and when a generous young 
heart sees such a dilemma as this, it 
has solved it already. 

But to renounce all happiness is not 
to abandon the right of weeping over it 
—over oneself—and it was these heart- 
breaking tears that were streaming 
down Reine’s cheeks, in her maiden 
chamber, where the companions of her 
solitude had been a throng of artless 
dreams of the future, and where she 
had now sought refuge, not to struggle 
against her fate but to weep in silence: 

And silently they fell, these tears! 
How long she could not herself have 
said, when she suddenly started to her 
feet stung by a new thought. Her lit- 
tle fragile hands brushed away the 
tears, and with a resolute movement of 
her head, she said aloud: 

“If I have not courage for myself, 
how can I give it to Charles?” 

The generous girl was learning to for- 
get herself absolutely. Compassion for 
others was the natural instinct of her 
sweet and sensitive nature, and it had 
been early developed by divining and 
sharing the silent and hidden sadness 
of her father’s lot. 

Already she was beginning to grieve 
only for Charles; she knew so well how 
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truly. he loved her! She loved him 
in return with a tenderness which 
was all devotion—how he would suffer 
in seeing her married to Faucherot, and 
without being sustained by that sense 
of filial duty that comforted her. 

She took. up the photograph where 
he was grouped with his father and 
mother—an amateur print taken by her- 
self during her tour in Provence. But, 
though it was faint and far from clear 
—the young man’s figure half lost in 
the background—still his profile was 
recognizable; it was his expression, his 
smile, a certain pose of the head char- 
acteristic of him. 

In a sudden vision, Reine saw him 
as he would be in future years, retired 
among his people and eating his heart 
out in melancholy while she was the 
wife of another—and of what othert 
The vision was so painful that she laid 
the photograph aside and paced up and 
down her narrow chamber, revolving 
again and again the one thought which 
absorbed her whole being—how should 
she break the frightful news to Charles, 
what should she say to him? 

And yet it must be she who first tol@ 
him. Reine was too loyal not to fee! 
this; from the moment that she accept- 
ed the thought of marrying another 
man, after the words that had passed 
between them, she owed Charles an ex- 
planation and an immediate one. Had 
she not authorized him to let Madame 
Huguenin make the proposal, the very 
idea of which now heightened her dis- 
tress? Confiding too much in her moth- 
er to suspect that she could have res 
ceived the letter and concealed the fact 
from her, she trembled now lest it 
should be on the way—after having 
longed for it so ardently! If only Ma- 
dame Huguenin had hesitated, if there 
were only time to prevent the letter be- 
ing written, and spare this humiliation 
to the parents of the man she loved! 
For this reason she must speak, and at 
once. 
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This interview in which she must see 
her friend suffer—and through her—ap- 
peared to her at once inevitable and un- 
endurable. What pretext could she find 
to justify her for taking back her 
plighted word? How could he forgive 
her without knowing her true motive? 
And yet that true motive must remain 
a secret to all the world, and above all 
to Charles. 

Even if it were not for her solemn 
promise to her mother, her natural deli- 
eacy of soul revolted at the thought of 
initiating him into this painful family 
secret—the martyrdom of her father. 

But if she could not confess all to 
him, how explain her conduct so that 
he should not condemn her? After 
their interview at the ball, in which 
she had been so simply frank, he wauld 
not believe her if she told him that she 
had reflected and that she no longer 
loved him—and, again, something with- 
in her protested against thus slandering 
her own heart. And this pride, this 
desire to show him the sincerity of her 
feelings, without revealing the motive 
of her action, finally inspired the ro- 
mantic child with the most artless and 
yet audacious scheme—a plan at once 
irrational and touching. 

Yes, she would see Charles, and she 
would see him alone. She would ap- 
peal to his esteem, to his faith in her, 
to his love; she would ask him to he- 


lieve in her, to believe that she had not’ 


dceived him, that she had not altered, 
that she could never alter in her affec- 
tion for him—and she would declare to 
him at the same time that they must 
renounce their dream of marriage on 
account of an insurmountable obstacle, 
a sacred reason which she could never 
disclose! She would implore him if he 


loved her not to try to discover it. She 
would appeal to his trust in her—and 
he would understand all the sincerity 
and the suffering in this appeal. It 
would be a terrible moment for them 
poth—this breaking off of their secret 
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betrothal—but at least she should leave 
him knowing that he did not misjudge 
her. 

A woman who loves, even if she be 
as artless as this innocent child, is al- 
ways a little tempted to excuse the 
means she employs to serve that love, 
even if they are as tortuous as those of 
the Agnéses and Rosines of comedy. 
Reine was neither an Agnés nor a 
Rosine. She was one of those charm- 
ing girls of the old French bourgeoisie 
who are all finesse, yet all truth. She 
had an innate horror of falsehood 
which made her hesitate at the moment 
of carrying out her plan over one fea- 
ture of it, a hesitation which would 
seem very puerile to the emancipated 
woman of the day. 

Her scruple was this: to converse 
with her cousin alone was impossible 
in her own home. He would not even 
venture to ask for her in Madame 
Le Prieux’ absence; and at the 
mere thought that he might present 
himself on their “day,” that she might 
be obliged to meet him under her 
mother’s eye, with no opportunity to 
speak frankly with him, the girl felt 
her courage fail. 

Meanwhile, time was passing. As it 
chanced, on the following morning, she 
was to go, escorted by the faithful Fan- 
ny Perrin, to one of those fashionable 
classes which her education required. 
It was her habit in fine weather to take 
a walk with her chaperone after the 
class was over. 

Her first idea was to appoint a ren- 
dezvous with Charles in the Tuileries 
gardens or the Champs Elysées, on the 
following morhing. They would meet 
as if by chance, and walk a few steps 
together. This, too, had happened sev- 
eral times. Yes, that would be the 
simplest plan. She took from her writ- 
ing-table a little blue telegraph blank, 
but as she was about to dip her pen 
in the ink, she paused. It was not 
writing the message, nor making the ap- 
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;pointment which suddenly daunted 
her. Several times before Madame Le 
Prieux had requested her to write to 
her cousin in regard to some invitation; 
and she knew that in appointing this 
meeting, she was actuated by the high- 
-est motives. But the image that stayed 
her hand was that of Mademoiselle 
Perrin, who reposed such blind faith in 
her that she would never dream of 
doubting the accidental nature of this 
interview. To deceive this humble 
friend was intolerable to the girl, and 
yet—and yet—love proved the stronger, 
and for the first time in her life Reine 
yielded to the most venial of compro- 
mises with her conscience. She said to 
herself that she would confess to Fan- 
ny Perrin, on their way to the Tuileries 
that she was to meet Charles—not quite 
accidentally. If her old friend refused 
dier consent, Reine would abandon the 
plan—there would still be time to think 
eof something else. But in truth she 
had little fear of being called on for 
ithis new effort of imagination. She 
knew that Fanny, who adored her, 
‘would not find the courage to say no. 
However, this resolve encouraged her 
to write these words:— 


“My dear Cousin,— 

“I beg you te meet me to morrow 
morning, Wednesday, between half- 
past ten and eleven, on the Tuileries 
Terrace, near the orangery. 
mot there by eleven o'clock you will 
‘know that something unavoidable has 
‘kept me away. When I have spoken 
with you, you will understand how 
‘strong a motive has inspired this step 
on the part of your devoted cousin, 

“Reine Le Prieux.” 


When she had addressed this tele- 
graphic card to M. Charles Huguenin, 
54 Rue d’Assas, she reread these lines 
which sounded so cold, though traced 
‘with a burning hand, and added this 
postscript, which she underlined: “I 


If Il am. 
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beg you also not to come here to- 
day.” 

Then she closed the little blue sheet 
and gave it herself to one of the ser- 
vants, telling him to carry this despatch 
at once. She was a little pale at doing 
so unwonted a thing, but as she had 
done it openly without disguise, she 
consoled herself by the thought that 
she was running a risk for the sake of 
her sense of honor. 

She must wait now, and the calmness 
which action had given her was to melt 
away hour by hour, minute by minute, 
during the twenty-four hours that must 
elapse before she could meet her 
cousin. 

First, she was obliged at table to en- 
dure the glances of her mother and 
father; the former grateful and trium- 
phant, the latter—and this added to her 
distress—surprised and questioning. 
Happily her father went away immedi- 
ately and Madame Le Prieux also dis- 
appeared to prepare for her “day,” for 
that Tuesday, to which she had subor- 
dinated her whole existence, and that 
of her husband and Reine! 

This weekly function had never been 
agreeable to the girl, though she ac- 
cepted it with the good humor of her 
age. This special afternoon, the 
thought of this procession of visitors 
was almost physically unendurable to 
her. “Has Charles received the de- 
spatch? Yes, if he is at home—Heay- 
ens! what if he should come to-day 
after all? If he has received it now, 
what must he be thinking of me? He 
must know that it is something impor- 
tant. If only he does not torment him- 
self too much!” Such were the thoughts 
whirling through her brain, while she 
was attending with her usual care to 
the small duties assigned to her. It 
was she who arranged the flowers and 
palms, gave a touch to the ornaments in 
the two salons, lighted the fires and saw 
to the arrangements in the dining-room. 
where refreshments were to be served. 
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These tasks, however, could not silence 
these inner voices, reminding her of the 
near approach of the dreaded interview, 
nor could the chatter she was forced to 
listen to as the habitués streamed in. 

It was a curious specimen of contem- 
porary Paris, nevertheless—this “day” 
of a mere journalist’s wife—and the ap- 
pearance of the salons as five o’clock 
approached, proved that if Madame Le 
Prieux lacked the intelligence of the 
heart, she possessed, in a supreme de- 
gree, that social instinct, the indefina- 
ble gift which constitutes a leader of 
society. 

Her success was due, 
cesses, to a clear perception of cause 
and effect. The events which had fol- 
lowed her father’s ruin had revealed 
to this daughter of the South the fun- 
damental truth, that the world gives 
nothing for nothing, and she had clear- 
ly grasped what her husband's position 
allowed her to give to this world 
which was her passien. She had also 
discovered the truth that in the Paris 
of to-day there is not one, there is a 
score of worlds, and that a household 
like hers, without family connections 
or traditions, must resign itself to a 
position a little on the outskirts, not 
trying to push itself into the heart of 
any set, but forming a set of its own, 
touching on all these worlds without 
attempting to belong exclusively to any 
one. 

She had recognized also the third 
truth, that social relations are like 
money! A louis, for instance, is equiv- 
alent to twenty francs, while a hun- 
dred francs only equal five louis. Thus, 
there are master-relations, so to speak, 
which open up to you at once, a dozen 
or a score of others. While, on the 
other hand, there are secondary rela- 
tions which give you only themselves. 

The working of these practical max- 
ims was apparent in the composition of 
the salon, of this “Tuesday,” which 
seemed to Reine as if it would never 
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end. How did the journalist’s wife 
contrive to have seated upon one of her 
sofas the Dowager-duchess de Contay 
and her daughter, the pretty young 
Countess de Bois-Crespin, if not be- 
cause, by virtue of the first of these 
maxims, she had enlisted Hector’s in- 
terest with the press and the theatres, 
in behalf of the numberless charities of 
the old Duchess, who was passionately 
devoted to good works? 

How was it that, at this same “Tues- 
day,” there were to be seen chatting 
with these representatives of the high- 
est aristocracy, Madame Jacques Mo- 
lan, the wife of the famous novelist, 
and Madame Maxime Fauriel, wife of 
the no less famous artist? 

It was because in virtue of the sec- 
ond maxim, she had never made the 
mistake of breaking with a group 
which, in her own mind, she always 
characterized as Bohemian! She had 
tried to make her house amusing, by 
making it a rendezvous where people 
of a more exclusive circle could meet 
on neutral ground, the flower of the ar- 
tistic and literary world. 

How, again, can you meet at these 
same “Tuesdays” Countess Abel Mosé 
and her cousin, Baroness Audermatt, 
each of whom possesses nearly as 
many millions as the toiling Hec- 
tor writes articles in a year. It 
is because these two beautiful 
Jewesses are grateful to Hector 
for having, at the outset of the anti- 
Semitic campaign, taken up that mod- 
erately liberal stand, which he contin- 
ues to hold, and of having taken it up 
in an absolutely disinterested spirit— 
we can guess by whose advice. Con- 
sider the tact of old Crucé’s pupil. Mes- 
dames de Contay and de Bois-Crespin 
give her more than a dozen openings 
into the best society, and through Ma- 
dame Molan and Madame Fauriel she 
secures a footing in two houses which 
young literary Paris frequents; while 
through Countess Mosé and Baroness 
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Audermatt, she had the entrée of the 
‘best Jewish set. 

What wonder that a house frequent- 
ed by these social leaders is never emp- 
ty, and that its “Tuesdays” are always 
thronged, and why should not the 
woman who has created this salon look 
about her with legitimate pride upon 
the fresh and faded countenances sniil- 
ing at each other under her electric 
lights? She knows what to say to each 
guest to bring these smiles, she knows 
the cost of each toilette, and how to ap- 
peal to each of these highly-bedecked 
vanities. 

But there is one thing that she does 
not know, and that is what a weariness 
Reine finds it to pour cups of tea and 
chocolate, and to offer little cakes to 
this indifferent crowd; how tired she is 
of these speeches that she knows by 
heart. 

How little she cares, for instance, to 
hear the Duchess dilate on her plans 
for a charitabie féte, the five hundredth 
she has already organized! 

The Duchess is an enormous person, 
with the figure of a market-woman, 
very red and very haughty, carrying 
off her heavy face and loud voice with 
a great air, and punctuating her sen- 
tences with a perpetual “no more,” at- 
tributable, perhaps, to her begging hab- 
its: 

“This time we must have the Palais 
de l’Industrie for two days—no more. 
Twenty francs admission and five 
francs extra for each booth. There 
will be thirty of these booths—no more 
—and in each of them one of the most 
‘distinguished men in Paris shall come 
and work for half an hour each day 
under the eyes of the public, just as he 
works in his studio, or at his easel—no 
more. You understand? Counting 
eight hours a day, that gives us thirty- 
two half-hours for the two days. We 
shall ask our thirty most celebrated 
authors—when it’s for the poor they 
can’t refuse. Yes, we shall ask them 
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to sit a short half-hour at a table—no 
more—and write whatever they please; 
the musicians shall play what they 
please, and the painters draw what- 
ever they like! The thirty most 
famous lawyers shall plead half an 
hour for whatever cause they choose; 
the doctors shall bring their students 
and lecture to them on anything they 
please—no more. If we have it in May 
when the strangers are in town, we 
can count on ten thousand admissions. 
That will make two hundred thousand 
francs for our little consumptives—no 
more! Ask M. Le Prieux what he 
thinks of my idea?” 

How wearily Reine listens with an 
assumption of interest to the fantastic 
schemes on which the great lady is ex- 
pending her energy. While her mother 
smiles approval, the more sensitive girl 
is wounded by the frankly patronizing 
tone which women of a certain world 
are apt to adopt in speaking of 
artists and authors—as of wild 
beasts whom they are deigning to 
exhibit. 

Other things in the talk going on 
about her jarred on her susceptibility; 
for instance, the remarks exchanged 
between the cousins, Madame Abel 
Mosé and Madame Audermatt, as un- 
conscious as the Duchess just now, and 
not suspecting the irony of their allu- 
sions to expense in this establishment 
whose elegance is a tour de force. 

“Yes,” said Madame Audermatt, 
after relating all the details of a recent 
divorce suit in her own circle; “Solo- 
mon” (her own husband) “succeeded in 
proving to Saki” (the husband in ques- 
tion) “that he must behave like a gen- 
tleman. There may have been incom- 
patability between them, but he has 
nothing serious to reproach Esther 
with. He owes it to himself to make 
her a decent allowance. Saki agreed to 
it all. And do you know how much he 
gives her?’ 

“Rich as he is!” interjected Madame 
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Mosé, “for he has at least fifty mil- 
lions—” 

“Well, my dear,” continued Madame 
Audermatt, “a bare sixty thousand a 
year—what she used to spend on her 
lingerie. How can she live on it?” 

Yes, how can the young Baroness 
Esther Wismar live on such a pittance, 
the listeners ask each other, with in- 
tense sympathy, visibly moved by this 
lack of gentlemanliness on the part of 
the great banker Saki Wismar. Reine 
would have thought this pity slightly 
comic if one of the listeners had not 
been her own mother, and if she could 
have banished the thought of their own 
budget. But she has no time to dwell 
on this trying reflection, for she over- 
hears Madame Molan, to whom she is 
offering a second cup of tea, say to her 
intimate friend, Madame Fauriel: 

“Look, Laurence, there is Snobinette 
coming in just as the Duchess and the 
Countess are going out! Tableau!” 

“Marie, Marie, you will get a scold- 
ing from Reine,” cried Madame Fau- 
riel, “she has quite a weakness for Ma- 
dame Faucherot.” 

It was in fact Edgar’s mother 
who had just entered, and as if 
to justify this little jibe on the 
part of Laurence Fauriel, she makes 
her way at once through the crowd 
towards Reine. She kisses the poor 
child, who feels herself frozen by this 
embrace; for Reine is too keen not to 
perceive that Madame Fauriel is much 
annoyed that her friend’s pointless jest 
should have reached her ears. Why 
should this be unless her projected 
marriage with Edgar Faucherot is al- 
ready known and talked about? More- 
over Edgar’s mother, in her sudden ac- 
cess of tenderness, seems to be taking 
possession of her; and this idea makes 
her tremble like a gazelle in the claws 
of a lioness. The simile, however, is 
not strictly appropriate to a person so 
far from leonine as the former sales- 
woman for Faucherot & Co. 
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The multi-millionairess is a little 
woman of about forty-five, still slender- 
and youthful-looking. She has points 
that ought to give her a distinguished 
air, such as small hands and feet, a 
good figure, regular features, large, 
dark eyes with arched brows, and fine 
teeth. She is dressed in the very latest 
style, and the blue fox-skins which 
she wears would befit a princess of the 
blood. 

In spite of all this—explain it who 
can—something irredeemably common 
emanates from her whole person. She 
is in this the exact opposite of the- 
Duchess, who has a great air, with 
every disadvantage of face, figure and 
dress. 

As they met in the doorway just now 
this contrast in externals was striking. 
Madame de Contay’s clumsy shape and 
the slender figure of Madame Faucher- 
rot, the latter’s splendid furs and the- 
worn and faded sables of the former. 
Yet, even at a glance, it is easy to rec- 
ognize which is the Duchess, which the 
bourgeoise. By what sign? By the ease- 
of the first and the stiffness of the sec- 
ond? By the sort of imposing good na- 
ture and cheerful confidence of the one, 
and the over-emphatic arrogance of 
the other? Who can define that com- 
bination of nothings which is summed 
up in the word race? These nothings 
are doubtless due to certain inner quali- 
ties of thought and feeling which tran- 
spire involuntarily. 

She whom Madame Molan calls by 
the too appropriate name of Snobinette- 
gives one more proof of its fitness by 
remarking to Reine after her first effu- 
sion: 

“Wasn’t that the 
Contay who just went out? I want so 
much to make her acquaintance. Why 
didn’t you tell me she was coming? It 
is my wretched luck. I missed her 
through a block in the carriages. Only 
fancy, I told my coachman to drive 
round by the side-streets— There is 
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nothing so tiresome after all as a ten- 
thousand-franc pair of horses—you are 
always worrying about them. You 
and these ladies are so wise in having 
only hired horses—at least one gets 
somewhere—” 

And Edgar’s mother rambles on with- 
out noticing the mocking smiles of the 
two knowing Parisiennes whom she 
is addressing, nor the embarrassed 
look of her chosen daughter-in- 
law, who tries to stem the torrent 
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by asking her if she will take tea or 
chocolate. 

“Which did the Duchess take? Tea? 
Well, I will have a cup, too. Does she 
come to you often? Dear, if I had only 
known—and I was so pleased at buying 
those horses of Madame de Candale! 
For they were hers, you know. She 
offered them for sale at Tattersall’s. I 
resolved to haye them at any price— 
and now see what I have missed om 
their account!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Things have not stood still with 
chess-players since Steinitz began his 
career in London nearly forty years 
ago. It was the tournament of 1862 
that attracted him to this country at a 
period of temporary eclipse, so far, at 
least as English chess was concerned. 
Staunton’s empire was at an end, the 
lustre of his great achievements for the 
moment dimmed by the dazzling radi- 
ance of Morphy’s brief appearance. 
When challenged by Morphy, and not, 
as it was supposed, quite relishing the 
encounter, he is said to have exclaimed, 
“I wish this young man would attend 
to his chess and leave me to my lite- 
rary studies.” For Staunton, besides 
being a great chess-player, was also an 
accomplished Elizabethan scholar, and 
was then engaged on his edition of 
Shakespeare. Thus the match between 
Morphy and Staunton never came off, 
much to the disappointment of the 
amateurs of the day, though there can 
be little doubt as to what would have 
been the result; for the Englishman was 
an elderly and somewhat laborious 
player, while the American was young 
and seemed to win his games by easy 
flashes of inspiration; and when youth 


meets age, the Fates usually side with: 
the rising star, as was exemplified 
when Steinitz played Anderssen, and 
again when Lasker deprived Steinitz of 
his time-worn laurels. 

Morphy’s astonishing but momentary 
display was also ended when Steinitz 
came to London. It may be looked 
upon as the climax of a great period, 
and though it had undoubtedly aroused 
fresh interest in chess, it was followed 
by a reaction, as has sometimes been 
the way with supreme manifestations 
of the arts. Blackburné had not “ar- 
rived,” and Zukertort had not been 
heard of, so that there was an admira- 
ble opening for a young player 
of genius. Steinitz, however, did 
not at once come to the front. 
The great tournament was won by 
the old champion, Anderssen, and 
the ambitious young Austrian only 
succeeded in taking the sixth prize. It 
is rather curious to observe, in compar- 
ing the tournaments held in London in 
1862 and 1899, that out of the fourteen 
or fifteen competitors engaged in each, 
only two took part in both, namely, 
Steinitz and Blackburne. In 1862 
Steinitz was a young man of twenty- 
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six and Blackburne a youth of twenty. 
It may be that in 1899 both these play- 
ers made their last appearance in an 
international contest. Both looked old 
and worn; and, broken in health as 
they were, it was not without a feeling 
of melancholy regret that those who re- 
membered their great encounters in the 
past. watched them twice more sit op- 
posite each other to play their two last 
games, which resulted in a victory for 
each. Blackburne, on the whole, ac- 
quitted himself well in the tournament, 
winning two games of Pillsbury and 
one of Lasker, and taking the sixth 
prize; finishing, in fact, next after the 
five players who are now acknowledged 
to be the best in the world, namely, 
Lasker, Pillsbury, Maroczy, Janowski 
and Schlechter. But Steinitz, the older 
man by six years, the champion of over 
a quarter of a century’s standing, was 
for the first time in his experience left 
out of the prize list, and this, though 
there were nine prizes among fifteen 
competitors. He took his defeats like 
a man, with resignation and dignity, 
occasionally going over positions and 
explaining to sympathetic onlookers 
how, in his former days, he would have 
forestalled combinations, or grasped 
opportunities that had presented them- 
selves and had been neglected. 

But the Steinitz of 1862 was full of 
resolution and vitality. His position in 
the tournament of that year was by no 
means in accordance with his concep- 
tion, never particularly modest, of his 
own capacity; and Dubois, who had 
been fifth, was promptly defeated by 
him ina match. This was followed by 
other similar contests, including an en- 
gagement with Blackburne, which end- 
ed in a signal victory for Steinitz by 
seven games to one. 

Among the most enthusiastic ama- 
teurs of those days was the late Lord 
Russell of Killowen, then a rising 
young barrister, who, however, did not 
find the demands of clients so pressing 
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as to prevent him from indulging free- 
ly in his favorite games of whist and 
chess at the old Westminster Club. It 
was owing to his exertions, in combina- 
tion with those of a few friends, that 
the match between the young aspirant 
Steinitz and the veteran champion, An- 
derssen, was arranged. Lord Russell, 
however, told me only two or three 
months before his death, at the last 
chess function he attended—the annual 
dinner of the Metropolitan Chess Club 
—that all his sympathies had been with 
Anderssen, of whom he was the 
backer. He admired the old man’s 
dashing and dauntless style of play, 
and the cautious, subtle tactics of the 
younger expert did not appeal to his 
taste. Moreover, Steinitz had not the 
gift of making himself popular, even in 
his youth. His character was indepen- 
dent and aggressive, and he loved a 
fight, in which it must be said he al- 
ways bore himself sturdily; for never 
was there a bolder or more determined 
opponent. Thus it was a great disap- 
pointment to Lord Russell, and to 
many other amateurs of the old school 
that Steinitz defeated Anderssen, and 
by this victory gained the champion- 
ship of the world, a distinction that he 
held against all comers for twenty- 
eight years. Lord Russell always held 
that Anderssen, who only lost by a 
margin of two games out of fourteen, 
was in reality the better player, and 
doubtless there were many others 
of the same opinion, for, even at 
the present time, no one would 
regard such a narrow victory as 
conclusive. In any case it is certain 
that Steinitz’s powers at that time were 
far from having reached their matur- 
ity. He had not developed the theories 
that revolutionized the existing ideas 
on chess and established the “modern 
school.” . 

It was part of Steinitz’s nature, and 
no doubt one of the reasons of his suc- 
cess, that he would take nothing for 
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granted. His mind was essentially an- 
alytical, and there was ample scope for 
its activity in the game of chess, the 
analysis of which had scarcely gone be- 
yond its fringe at the time when he 
took it in hand. Several books had been 
published professing to give instruction 
in chess, but these were mainly occupied 
in explaining the comparatively limited 
knowledge that had been obtained from 
experience in the openings, and many 
of them were untrustworthy. Staun- 
ton had improved on the previous 
works, and had done much towards sys- 
tematizing the existing knowledge, 
codifying the openings and correcting 
the errors of previous writers. But in 
his works the tone of personal preju- 
dice and ipse dirit, the desire to estab- 
lish his own, often valuable, opinions, 
was more pronounced than the love of 
purely scientific investigation. His 
teaching, on the whole, was rational 
and useful, but it did not touch the root 
of the matter. Experts of the mid-cen- 
tury, following the example of such po- 
tent and imaginative players as McDon- 
nell and Labourdonnais were accus- 
tomed to rely on the force of attacks 
usually directed against the adverse 
king. They would endeavor to obtain 
a favorable position for a grand assault 
and, given the opportunity they would 
generally carry it out with intrepidity, 
and often with brilliance It was a 
fascinating and exciting style of play 
that had many attractions for both com- 
batants and spectators. Even at the 
present day, when analysis has done so 
much io discourage the Ruperts of 
chess, their methods are those that 
arouse the most general admiration. No 
doubt the uncertainty of such “sport- 
ing” tactics lends them an additional 
charm, and commends them to those 
who seek rather the excitement of 
play than the scientific exactitude that 
has now been brought to bear on the 
game. Certain it is that many attacks 
proved premature, and were repulsed 
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with loss, often severe enough to make 
ultimate defeat unavoidable; fer pieces 
that had been diverted from defensive 
functions to take part in an attack 
necessarily left a weakness in the main 
position, and if the enemy could find 
his way to the weak spot, the advanced 
forces could not be withdrawn in time 
to save the situation. 

It occurred to Steinitz to search for 
strategy of a more trustworthy char- 
acter. Pressure on the queen’s side 
was one method of averting a king’s 
side attack, for the men could not be 
advanced to the assault without creat- 
ing a weakness that would eventually 
prove fatal; but Steinitz did not rely on 
this alone. His method was not only to 
maintain so much pressure on a given 
point as would prevent his adversary’s 
pieces from becoming dangerous else- 
where, but at the same time to work 
for some slight advantage in position, 
an advantage so apparently trifling that 
it had scarcely been adequately valued 
in the days of hot attacks, such as 
a doubled pawn, an open file, a major- 
ity of pawns on the queen’s side; and 
this once obtained, to patiently and sci- 
entifically build on it until it grew into 
a winning preponderance. It was a 
method demanding extraordinary per- 
severance and precision, but so effec- 
tive that others had to adopt it, and 
thus Steinitz’s teaching’ entirely 
changed the manner of play, and his 
strategy held the field for many years, 
until, in fact, it was further improved 
upon by Lasker, and, perhaps, also by 
other young players who have lately 
come to the front. 

I do not wish to go into technicalities 
in this article, but as some may be 
curious as to how Lasker has improved 
on Steinitz, I may briefly say that the 
present champion, beside finding new 
ways of treating the openings, has 
evolved certain principles of play, and 
he requires not only that a move should 
be a strong move, but that it should be 
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in accordance with these principles. 
Further, Lasker is not always content 
with the slow building up of a winning 
position, but having established an ad- 
vantage, however trifling, he is always 
on the alert for an opportunity to make 
it the basis of a decisive combination. 
Lasker, moreover, is not subject to the 
moods that often led to Steinitz’s de- 
feat. The old champion would persist 
in playing variations that he advocated, 
even though he knew his opponents had 
discovered effective means of meeting 
them. He never refused gambits or 
played close defences, and he was ever 
ready to meet his adversaries on their 
own ground, allowing them to select 
their own form of opening, and firmly 
believing in his ability to beat them, 
whatever they might do. These were 
peculiarities of which his rivals had 
many opportunities of taking advan- 
tage. In tournaments his idiosyncra- 
sies frequently led to his defeat, for, 
meeting a different player every day, 
as is the custom in such competitions, 
he had no opportunity of making up lost 
ground; but in matches they were of 
little account, for Steinitz could afford 
to give away a game or two at the be- 
ginning of these encounters in order to 
obtain the measure of his opponent. 
Consequently, it was in match-play that 
his greatest successes were achieved. 

It has sometimes been said that Stei- 
nitz was not an imaginative player; but, 
if it were necessary to prove the fallacy 
of this view, one need only point to his 
marvellous game with von Bardeleben, 
which won the first prize for brilliancy 
in the Hastings tournament of 1895. 
This was after Steinitz had lost his first 
match with Lasker; he was still a great 
player, and his undaunted spirit ad- 
hered to the belief that he could yet re- 
cover the championship. His self-con- 
fidence was to be still more forcibly 
shaken later on, but it may be doubted 
whether it ever deserted him complete- 
ly. The game with von Bardeleben 
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was one of his happiest efforts. In a 
peculiarly intricate position that had 
been brought about in Steinitz’s very 
best manner, von Bardeleben perceived 
that he had a lost game. Being in bad 
health, and having been disturbed by 
the applause that had on previous oc- 
easions greeted striking achievements 
of which he had been the victim, he took 
the unusual course, instead of resign- 
ing, of absenting himself from the room 
and leaving Steinitz’s victory to be 
marked by the clock. Steinitz em- 
ployed the time in working out a mag- 
nificent mating combination in ten 
moves, which, much to their gratifica- 
tion, he demonstrated to the spectators 
and the committee, at the same time 
announcing his intention of entering the 
game for the brilliancy competition, in 
which it was easily successful. 

It would be possible to cite many 
other proofs that Steinitz could be as 
brilliant as any one when he liked. The 
truth is that he saw many tempting 
and surprising variations that others 
could not have resisted, but often re- 
jected them in favor of the slower and 
more subtle strategy that enabled 
him to crush his opponents by mere 
weight of position, preferring, in fact, 
to rely on the methods that he had him- 
self originated. His play at its best 
had the gathering force of a snowball 
rolled in snow, and placed his oppo- 
nents helplessly at his mercy. He had 
a joking way of warning young players 
to “never combine;” perhaps some of 
them took this seriously. As to his own 
powers of combination, there can be no 
two opinions, and there are many of his 
games on record to prove it equal to 
that of any of his contemporaries, and 
not inferior to that of the best of his 
successors. All the same, Steinitz was 
far from being a perfect player. There 
was a vein of eccentricity in his meth- 
ods, and it washis custom to play 
against the board rather than against 
the player. This, of course, is not the 
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whole art of the game, for the personal 
element must tell in chess, as in every- 
thing else. 

I have, I hope, made it clear that 
through Steinitz’s influence chess has 
undergone a complete revolution in re- 
gard to strategical methods during the 
latter part of this century, but the revo- 
lution that has taken place among the 
players is no less striking and interest- 
ing. Notwithstanding that the game 
has grown gradually more scientific and 
difficult, it has slowly but surely be- 
come democratized. Formerly the 
“royal game,” as it is traditionally 
called, was patronized by kings, and 
was the pastime of prelates, nobles and 
scholars. We read of the young Vene- 
tian, Leonardo, travelling to Madrid to 
encounter the renowned Ruy Lopez in 
the presence of the King of Spain, and 
being loaded with honors and riches as 
a reward for his victory. Great chess- 
players were made much of in the six- 
teenth century; but I wonder what his 
Majesty would have said to a Pillsbury 
who could play his twenty games simul- 
taneously blindfold! The game long 
flourished as an exclusively aristocratic 
amusement. It was practised by Napo- 
leon and served to while away many of 
his dreary hours at St. Helena. I be- 
lieve [ am correct in saying that no 
chess club existed before the present 
century. Several had grown up in Lon- 
don and the provinces at the time when 
Steinitz first came to England, and 
some of these were under aristocratic 
patronage. But, compared with the 
number that exist to-day, they were 
very few and far between, nor was 
their life of that sturdy, vigorous char- 
acter that marks the many assemblages 
of young men, who now, from autumn 
to spring, end sometimes in summer, 
too, enthusiastically play their tourna- 
ments, handicaps and matches entirely 
to their own satisfaction, and generally 
without the need of encouragement 
from patrons. Chers has passed from 
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the hands of the aristocracy to those of 
the people. Chess clubs exist by hun- 
dreds; there must be at least a hundred 
in the metropolitan area alone; every 
big city has several, and a multitude of 
others flourish in small towns. They 
are affiliated with county associations, 
and these again are organized into sep- 
arate divisions, while a project is on 
foot to combine the whole in a National 
Union.- To those who remember the 
days when Steinitz made his first ap- 
pearance in London, the change must 
be astounding. i 

My own recollections of chess go back 
about five and twenty years. In 1876 
I saw Steinitz play one of the games of 
his match with Blackburne at the West 
End Chess Club—a match in which the 
late master gained a hollow victory. I 
was struck at the time by his leonine 
appearance and by his determined 
expression. I remember also being 
deeply absorbed in the game, in which, 
I think, Blackburne tried a gambit, 
making an attack on the king’s side, 
while Steinitz pressed him on the 
queen’s side. I recall the period of in- 
tense excitement while one wondered 
which attack would get home, and I 
have not forgotten the deadly force of 
the advance by which Steinitz eventu- 
ally succeeded. To these two players, 
more than to any other individuals, is 
no doubt to be attributed the increasing 
popularity of chess. They were oppo- 
sites in method and appearance. Black- 
burne, tall, calm and essentially Eng- 
lish; Steinitz, short, tawny, full of sup- 
pressed excitement and deadly earnest. 
Blackburne played in a manner that de- 
veloped the grace and beauty of chess 
as they had never been exploited ex- 
cept by Morphy; he gave exhibitions of 
simultaneous play and of blindfold 
chess that captivated all beholders, and 
tempted them to emulate, generally 
with disappointing results, his elaborate 
combinations. Steinitz was inculcating 
his scientific strategy, and each master 
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had his followers. But even twenty- 
five years ago a chess-player was “a 
rare bird on earth.” 

The present extraordinary growth of 
the popularity of the game must surely 
have some significance. Many of the 
players are young men engaged in 
offices, shops and factories; that their 
numbers include several clergymen, 
doctors, lawyers and members of other 
professions is not so remarkable. What 
strikes me as important is that so many 
young clerks, and others of similar oc- 
cupation, should find their chief recre- 
ation, at least in the winter months, in 
the game of chess. It is an aspect of 
the social problem that deserves con- 
sideration, suggesting, as it does, an 
increasing tendency towards the exer- 
cise of the mental faculties. Moreover, 
if it were not for the cozy and sociable 
atmosphere of their chess clubs and the 
charm of the game, many of these 
young men might be getting into mis- 
chief, or at least spending their time 
to less advantage. Nor can it be said 
that the influence of chess is harmful 
for it is invariably unaccompanied by 
gambling, it undoubtedly has a stimu- 
lating effect on the mind, and the social 
advantages of the clubs where men of 
all grades meet on an equality are not 
to be overlooked. Not less remarkable 
is the growing popularity of chess 
among women. The Ladies’ Chess Club 
was only established four or five years 
ago, and it already takes rank among 
the most energetic and successful of the 
London clubs. It is not long ago that 
scientific chess was regarded as alto- 
gether beyond the capacity of women; 
but they have brilliantly proved the 
contrary; the members of the Ladies’ 
Chess Club are rapidly increasing in 
numbers, the club successfully engages 
in matches with others supported by 
the cpposite sex, and there is no reason 
to doubt either the suitability of the 
game for women, or their ability to 
hold their own at it with men. One 
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would like to ascertain why so large a 
portion of the community that until 
recently knew nothing of chess has 
fallen under the spell of its fascina- 
tion. Chess has sometimes been con- 
demned on account of this very quality; 
it has been said that it is so enticing 
as to tempt men from their duties and 
to absorb their intelligence. 

A moment’s consideration will show 
the weakness of such an argument. The 
essential qualification of a game is its 
fasciaation; if it is not alluring it is 
nothing. To call a game fascinating, 
therefore, is to pay it the greatest 
possible compliment, but if it prove too 
engrossing the fault must lie with the 
player and not with the game. It is at 
least better that he should be attracted 
by chess than by cards or billiards. I 
do not wish to say anything against 
these games, but the truth remains that 
they do not offer the scope for enjoy- 
ment without the added temptation of 
gambling and drink that is afforded by 
chess. A game at chess is in itself suf- 
ficient to stimulate its votaries without 
the additional excitement depending on 
a stake; but few can play cards or bil- 
liards for nothing. No doubt the cheap- 
ness of chess attracts many who re- 
quire recreation, but cannot afford ex- 
pensive amusements, and if this were 
the only recommendation of the game 
it would be something. It may be also 
that in this competitive age the need of 
mental recreatic. grows stronger, and 
chess and draughts are the only games 
that can be ranked as a purely mental 
exercise. 

But I believe that in most of us there 
is some kind of artistic instinct, some 
zesthetic tendency, tbat finds no outlet 
in the humdrum of everyday life. If 
this is true it will sufficiently account 
for the increasing popularity of chess, 
for it is an art as well asa game. Its 
intricacies and combinations are capa- 
ble of affording sesthetic delight that 
may be compared with the emotions 
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produced by poetry, pictures or music— 
different, no doubt, but, to many, simi- 
larly sufficing. One need not be an ex- 
pert to enjoy the pleasure of play; to 
the beginner it is like a voyage through 
an unknown country teeming with 
beautiful surprises. Every sitting re- 
veals some new and captivating fea- 
ture, suggests some tempting path, or 
affords some hint as to the best mode 
of pursuing the journey. Those from 
whose organization the artistic temper- 
ament is not entirely absent, and who 
do not play solely with the object of 
scoring up victories, may well be ex- 
cused for turning to the game with zest 
and leaving it with regret. It is, there- 
fore, all to the good that young ‘men 
whose opportunities of pursuing the 
arts are so limited should have such an 
easily-available means of artistic ex- 
pression. If chess is an art, how can 
we blame Steinitz for being its slave? 
It is as though Shakespeare might be 
justifiably attacked on the ground of 
his absorption in play-writing, or Phid- 
ias for his subjection to the chisel. 
There would have been no progress in 
any art had there been no devotees, 
and Steinitz, I maintain, was an artist. 
Perhaps, from some points of view, he 
may even be regarded as a benefactor 
of the human race. In any case, chess 
was his profession, and a man cannot 
be blamed for giving as much attention 
as he pleases to his means of livelihood. 
But as a matter of fact, the game was 
far from having absorbed the whole of 
Steinitz’s mind, for he often got out of 
practice through abstention, though he 
certainly regarded chess 1s of the first 
importance to his scheme of life. 
Despite the advance of chess there 
to remain a good deal of 


seems 
misapprehension in regard to the 
game and its influence. I believe 


that there still exist those whose 
conception of a chess-player is 
aman of ascetic appearance, whose 
mind works in a groove, and who is 
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continually puzzling out variations and 
combinations, oblivious of the affairs of 
the world. I have encountered (in both 
senses) a great number of chess- 
players, but have never met with one 
who answers this description. On the 
contrary, I have almost invariably 
found them to be alert and versatile— 
men who have a wide grasp on affairs, 
who are capable of expressing interest- 
ing opinions on a great variety of sub- 
jects and who are much less given to 
the common habit of loose thinking 
than others. They include many of the 
athletic, literary and musical tastes, 
though, singularly enough, I have met 
among them but few artists—I should 
say painters, for of artists in other di- 
rections there are plenty. I can, in fact, 
only recall one graphic artist, Boden, 
who was a first-class chess-player; 
though Sir J. E. Millais was fond of a 
game, Horwitz had some artistic ability 
and Sir Wyke-Bayliss plays enthusias- 
tically in his infrequent leisure. Among 
literary men, however, there have been 
several good chess-players, the most no- 
table, for he excelled in both capacities, 
being Buckle, the author of the “His- 
tory of Civilization;” but the names of 
Ruskin and R. D. Blackmore are also 
memorable. 

I should like, before bringing these 
discursive remarks to a close, to say a 
word about Zukertort, for his influence 
on the chess of the time, though he has 
been dead twelve years, is scarcely less 
marked than that of Steinitz or Black- 
burne. He was the rival of both these 
masters, and he had his triumphs 
against them, for he vanquished Black- 
burne, and won the great tournament 
of 1883, in which all three were en- 
gaged; but was defeated by Steinitz in 
the memorable match of 1886. The an- 
alytical work accomplished by Zuker- 
tort was scarcely less than that of Stel- 
nitz, and in many respects it helped to 
elucidate the complicated problems of 
the game. The controversies that oc- 
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curred between these two masters were 
like the contact of flint and steel, and 
elicited sparks that helped to illuminate 
the way for lesser chess-players. Zuker- 
tort, like Blackburne, aided in popular- 
izing the game by his wonderful blind- 
fold displays, and though he never man- 
ifested the brilliance of the Englishman 
in this department, he had the distinc- 
tion of playing the greatest number of 
games simultaneously, for he encoun- 
tered a strong team of sixteen at the 
West End Chess Club, occupying two 
evenings in the performance of the 
feat; and this achievement held the rec- 
ord until the present year, when it was 
surpassed by Pillsbury. Zukertort was 
a thorough ‘artist, who combined im- 
mense technical knowledge with a bril- 
liant imagination, and probably no play- 
er ever displayed greater form than he 
did in the tournament of 1883. He was 
an exceptionally nervous man, of deli- 
cate constitution, and he was, moreover, 
perhaps a trifle vain. It is a thousand 
pities that he engaged in a contest with 
such a redoubtable match player as 
Steinitz was fourteen years ago. But 
for that Zukertort might have been 
alive to-day. His physique was not 
equal to the strain, his nervous system 
suffered a terrible reaction after his de- 
feat; he never recovered his health, and 
died two years later. 

But the rewards of chess are small, 
and it offers few temptations to those 
who would adopt it as a means of earn- 
ing a living. Zukertort was compelled 
to pursue his profession te the end, and 
there was similar compulsion, apart 
from his indomitable self-confidence, to 
induce Steinitz to accept the challenge 


of Lasker. I believe, however, that 
whatever his circumstances, Steinitz 
would have played Lasker, for he 


had a fighting spirit that nothing 
could quell. There is _ little to 
recommend chess as a_ profession, 
and perhaps the present movement is, 
in some respects, the stronger because 
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it is entirely supported by amateurs. 
The professionals grow fewer in num- 
ber, and there is no accession to their 
ranks in this country; but it cannot be 
said that their achievements are not ap- 
preciated and it must always be remem- 
bered that it is to their exertions that 
the improvement in the science of the 
game is chiefly due. 

Among the young players of the pres- 
ent time Pillsbury, the American cham- 
pion, and Schlechter, the Austrian 
champion, are prominent. Last year it 
seemed probable that the French player 
Janowski, might prove a formidable 
rival to Lasker for the championship. 
But Janowski, for the time, at least, 
has sunk into the background, partly, 
perhaps, through departing from the 
patient and scientific methods advocat- 
ed by Steinitz, and relying too much on 
his great resourcefulness and ingenuity 
to get him out of tight places at critical 
moments or to enable him to win by 
brilliant coups. Pillsbury is a fearless 
player, who has an admirable record of 
games with Lasker, and Schlechter is a 
young man whose gradual and steady 
improvement has brought him to the 
front and gives great hope for his future. 
Steinitz, who was an excellent judge, 
had a very high opinion of his play. 
Maroczy, the young Hungarian, whose 
record is even better than that of 
Schlechter, seems to have but indiffer- 
ent health, and altogether it is prob- 
able that if Lasker has to fight for the 
championship in the next few years it 
will either be with Pillsbury or Schlech- 
ter. 

Meanwhile, the chess movement in 
this country is rapidly gaining force. 
It has produced an abundance of clever 
young players, and it remains to be 
seen whether it can bring to the front 
a champion who is capable of following 
in the footsteps of the great men whose 
memory I have recalled. There are 
many others to whom I might haVe re- 
ferred. A tribute is owed to Bird, the 
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veteran enthusiast, who has probably 
played more games than any other liv- 
ing man, and who is now, after some 
fifty years of almost incessant play, in 
a condition of health that, I fear, pre- 
cludes the possibility of his ever again 
enjoying his favorite pastime with the 
same zeal and spirit as of old. I might 
have mentioned Burn, who has long 
been in the front rank of English play- 
ers, and on whom, since Blackburne’s 
partial retirement, devolved the task, 
which he has manfully and creditably 
undertaken, of holding up the standard 
of English chess in International con- 
tests. But, after all, Blackburne is the 
player who has done most to earn the 
goodwill of English amateurs. He won 
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the Championship of England in 1868, 
and since then has not only maintained 
that position, but has delighted us with 
his play, and has brought honor to this 
country in a long list of competitions 
with the experts of the world at home 
and abroad. He played some beautiful 
games in the tournament of 1899, but 
this year the failure of his eyesight has 
obliged him to abandon tournament 
play, it is to be hoped but temporarily. 
If the present popularity of chess can 
give rise to another Blackburne, it will, 
in my opinion, have justified itself; but 
I have given other reasons, of a differ- 
ent kind, and not, I hope, without their 
potency, why it deserves to be regarded 
with satisfaction. 
Antony Guest. 





FROM HEINE. 


Das Herz ist mir bedriickt. 


A wistful pang, my soul compelling, 
Brings back afresh the days of old; 

The world was then a cosy dwelling, 
And folks lived on in peace untold. 


But now the calm is marred and banished, 
The world is jostle, need and dread: 

Above, the gracious God has vanished; 
Below, the devil e’en is dead. 


So sad, so weird, so warped, so waning 
The medley seems, that, were there not 
One little crumb of love remaining, 
No rest could mend or end our lot. 


The Saturday Review. 


W. Sichel. 
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The forward youth that would appear, 
Must now forsake his Muses dear; 

. +. > * . * 
*Tis time to leave the books in dust, 
And oil the unused armor’s rust— 

It seemed then that his case was 
hardly unique, but merely a modern 
instance of an experience not uncom- 
mon in the past, at least down to An- 
drew Marvel’s time. This was doffing 
the scholar’s gown and throwing aside 
the poetical pen to put on the armor 
and sword of militant patriotism; Sir 
Philip Sidney was an instance of it 
not so very long ago, and Colonel Love- 
lace was also a fighting poet. Going 
back still farther there was A®ischylus, 
and at a still remoter period (if his 
memory served him, for he was not 
good at dates) there was King David 
who wrote the Psalms, or most of 
them, and also slew Goliath of Gath. 
And doubtless history, if closely ques- 
tioned, would reveal other examples. 

With him it was exchanging the 
frayed gown of an English under- 
graduate for a khaki suit, and the pen 
of pleasant (if not very distinguished) 
scholarship for a Lee-Metford rifle. 
“However could I do it?” he asked 
himself more than once afterwards. 
‘Were it not better that the actual bus- 
iness of fighting should be left to 
others, whose loss to the nation and 
the intellectual world would not 
be so deeply felt?” It occurred 
to him, in a moment of sardonic 
humor, as a good question for debate 
at the Union in the next Michaelmas 
Term. How would it run? Something 
like this, perhaps: “That in the opin- 
ion of this House the members of the 
University who have lately left us 
would have served the State better by 


proceeding to their degrees (if not 
plucked, of course), and then to their 
professions and into Parliament, than 
by offering their persons as targets for 
our future fellow-subjects of the South 
African Republics.” He would like to 
be present at the discussion. It is true 
he had only gone in himself for the Poll 
Degree, by the advice of his college 
tutor; but then on the other hand he 
had won the Chancellor’s English 
Medal by his ode on Empire—not the 
British institution of that name, but 
empire in general and in the abstract, 
with its duties, responsibilities, and 
compensating glories. It was unques- 
tionably an imaginative effort of con- 
siderable merit; but the headmaster of 
his school had always said he had 
imagination. The college tutor was not 
quite so sure, though he admitted that 
it might be something of the kind. 
Where was he now? Down under the 
belt of the world, lying flat on his 
stomach on the stony earth, as if, like 
a certain Greek deity, he derived 
strength from the contact. All about 
were rough boulders and upright pro- 
jections of rock, a very nest of crags 
and hummocks. He was on top of a 
kopje in South Africa, in the firing line, 
or what there was of it. On his right 
and left were other earth worshippers, 
of the same dull colorimg as himself 
and equally absorbed in their devo- 
tions, though now and then one would 
lift his head and peep cautiously round 
his particular boulder. Above all was 
a great, cloudless vault, a hemisphere 
of intense blue, vastly higher it seemed 
than any English sky he had ever seen. 
And away everywhere stretched the 
bare, burning, yellow veld, deceptive as 
to distance and terrible for foot-faring 
in days like this. A blue, burnished 
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dome, and a yellow undulating plain, 
with clear-cut severe-looking moun- 
tains about the border, just like those 
in the magazines at home, only colored 
—these were the main elements of 
their present world. 

There were two others, however, that 
Were even more opposed to their com- 
fort than the veld. One was a huge 
instrument of torture, a Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s Durning fiery furnace, which had 
moved slowly upwards from the east- 
ern horizon and now had them in its 
dreadful focus. Every minute their 
band’s-breadth of shade grew narrow- 
er, and the angle of heat-incidence 
more nearly vertical. There were no 
sun-worshippers in that congregation; 
indeed, never had the beneficent lumi- 
nary been more roundly cursed. They 
sweated and swore, or prayed for a 
thunder-storm; anything, even the most 
terrific South African deluge, were bet- 
ter than roasting like the famous saint 
on the gridiron—though only the Vol- 
unteer, and one besides, had ever heard 
of him. 

The other element of discomfort, or 
rather of danger, they couldn’t see at 
all, but they could hear it—occasional- 
ly, that is to say; and it was this that 
made them all so devout in appearance. 
The sound was‘ a little like that of a 
swarm of bees; but the Volunteer knew 
they were not Virgil’s bees, but some- 
thing a good deal nearer to the Wasps 
of Aristophanes. They were Mauser 
bullets, flying stings and more deadly 
than any wasp ever invented by Na- 
ture. 

“This is goin’ to be an all-day job,” 
remarked the serjeant, who was pros- 
trate at the Volunteer’s left hand. 
“It’s a chance if re-enforcements come 
before night, or if the enemy don’t get 
theirs first.” 

“And it ain’t goin’ to be no eight- 
hour one, neither, with a lay-off for 
meals and a smoke in between.” This 
came from another devotee on his 
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right, who had been a bricklayer in 
earlier years. 

“You ean ‘ave your meals comfort- 
able enough if you lay close. What 
do you want, the ’ole country? ‘Ere 
comes the water-cart!”’ 

As the serjeant said this a man hung 
all over with canteens, and holding 
the straps of sever:'! more between his 
teeth, crept slowly towards the suffer- 
ers. His manner of approach was sin- 
gularly abject, suggesting that of one 
of his less favored subjects to an Hast- 
ern despot in the deferential ages of 
the past. He exhibited, in fact, a great 
reluctance to showing any part ef his 
person above the sky-line. “Blowed if 
one of them F. Company fellers ‘asn’t 
been spillin’ some of ‘is claret into our 
spring!’ he exclaimed angrily, after 
freeing his mouth.. “But it don’t show 
or taste in a canteen,’ he added reas- 


suringly. 
“Claret! ’Ere’s a bloomin’ feast!” 
said the ex-bricklayer. “Bully beef 


and ’Er Majesty’s chocolate, washed 
down by champagne!” He chuckled at 
the notion. 

His hilarity was not shared by the 
other men on the line, who passed the 
filled canteens on to their comrades In 
They all drank, but with mod- 
eration, well knowing the value of the 
precious liquid and the uncertainty of 
its supply. Presently word was passed 
to save ammunition; but this was hard- 
ly necessary, as the serjeant had 
warned them. They were in for an all- 
day job, as he had said. 

“However did I come to do it?” The 
Volunteer put the question to himself 
for the hundredth time, in a tone of 
philosophical inquiry merely. He did 
not say he regretted it; he was simply 
curious to trace the successive steps 
which had brought him to a position 
SO opposed to the forecasts of his na- 
tivity. From a very early stage of his 
éareer he had’ been destined for one of 
the peaceful professions, the fourth es- 
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tate possibly, though not the militant 
branch of it. How then was he landed 
here? To the best of his recollection, 
for his brain was already confused by 
the heat and the humming of the 
wasps, it began with target-practice at 
home with a parlor-rifie, by which he 
had learned to shoot straight. Then he 
had been so vain as to continue the 
habit at the rifle-butts at the Univers!- 
ty, and this naturally fed to his join- 
ing the rifle-corps and being numbered 
with its best shots. And when the 
University decided to send its patriotic 
contingent, or the contingent decided to 
go, he must needs volunteer with the 
rest. That was about the way of it. 
He remembered it had seemed a noble 
and virtuous act; no doubt it was; but 
had he and the others quite counted 
the cost? It was all right, however, 
and he had no cause of complaint. 
This was what it was like to die for 
one’s country! Only it seemed like dy- 
ing for someone else’s; they were so 
far away. He made no doubt that it 
would come to the final sacrifice. Al- 
ready half a dozen men were ban- 
daged at various points, one with his 
head in an improvised turban; and one 
lay silent as if asleep. The incident 
rays had not troubled him for some 
time: E 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rage; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done— 


The lines slipped into the. Volunteer’s 
head as he lay there. 

Presently a man on the extreme right 
saw his chance and fired; with effect. 
it seemed, for at once a swarm of an- 
gry hornets buzzed in the air above 
them, where there had been quiet for 
some time before. “Sit tight, lads!” 
the serjeant had called out before it 
began, so no one was hurt; but when 
it ceased he rated the offender soundly 
“Might ’ave cost 


for his disobedience. 
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us two or three men on the firin’ line, 
and it’s weak enough now,” he said re- 
sentfully. 

Where were those wonderful subal- 
terns he had heard of, who used to 
pace to and fro beside their prostrate 
men at such times, just to keep them in 
tone? The Volunteer thought he would 
like to see one of them stand up here 
for five seconds. 

The fiery sun rode higher and higher 
in the heavens, and pelted them more 
pitilessly than ever. It was above the 
power of human flesh to bear, so the 
spirit, which is the stronger force, had 
to be called in to help. They took it 
variously, with philosophy or without, 
complainingly, callously, stupidly or 
piously, according to temperament or 
character. In most it induced heaviness 
or else something like delirium; their 
brains were boiling. 

The serjeant was in a particularly 
hot corner, which he could not or would 
not leave. “ “The hel’munts shali melt 
with fervunt ’eat,’” he said suddenly, 
waking out of something like a doze. 
His voice had a strange distant tone, 
mellower and kindlier than its wont. 

“°Elmits melt with ’eat! We ain’t 
got no ’elmits, only ’ats. Old man’s 
goin’ dotty.” The whilom bricklayer 
said this with some contempt; he too 
had suddenly waked up; he had in fact 
been snoring. 

The serjeant missed the muttered 
gibe and went on in the same tone: 
“*The sun shall not smite thee by day 
—The shadder of a great rock in a 
weary land.’ In a sitawation like this, 
my friends, we can appreshate these 
expressions of Scripshur; for the an- 
cient people of the Lord lived in a ’ot 
country; and as they ’ad many enemies 
like us they needed plenty of cover— 
plenty of cover. Moreover, they knew 
the importunce of takin’ it and ’ad 
faith in the Lord—in their off’cers—to 
bring them there; which is showed by 
the words, "Lead me to the Rock that 
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is ’igher than I.’ They trusted to the 
Lord—their off’cers—the Lord, and we 
should—should—” His voice quavered 
and he stopped. 

“*Ere endeth the fust lesson,” said 
the man on his left. 

The serjeant looked about with a 
dazed face, mopping his brow: “Blest 
if I didn’t think I was in our old chapel 
in Zion Lane, before I came over to the 
Church.—Keep a sharp look-out, men,” 
he added in a brisker voice. 

To the volunteer it seemed as if his 
brain was the bulb of a thermometer, 
his spinal cord the stem, and that the 
sun was forcing the mercury up or 
rather down his spine. First he dozed; 
then the pain awakened him into a kind 
of feverish madness. He tossed about 
in the hot narrow space, singing softly 
to himself and quoting little tags of 
prose or verse. He had uever known 
before how tuneful and even devotional 
his education had been; he seemed to 
have gone in for a Musical and 
Theological Tripos combined. Hymns, 


anthems and chants, introits and anti-. 


phones, Te Deums, processionals and 
recessionals followed each other 
through his aching head and came to 
his lips in broken snatches. He seemed 
to know whole epistles and gospels, 
creeds, prayers and confessions, by 
heart, but could only repeat them in 
disjointed fragments, They were most- 
ly appropriate'to the occasion: “De- 
fend us—in all assaults of our enemies 
—There is none other that fighteth for 
us—Oh God, make speed to save us— 
make haste to help us—’ He must 
have secreted it all at the services in 
his school and college chapels. How 
truly medizeval those institutions con- 
tinue to be! 

“Lord, have mercy upon us—Christ, 
have mercy upon us—” This was 
from the man with the bandaged head. 
One side of his face was covered with 
blood; he lay motionless on his side, 
and was evidently hard hit. 
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Something in their ensconced position 
moved the serjeant to sing, in a high- 
pitched, wavering voice: 


Rock of Hages, clef’ for me, 
Let me ‘ide myself in Thee. 


“*E’s got cover on the brain,” grum- 
bled the bricklayer, irritably. 

“Strikes me this is a bw« omin’ 
Mornin’ Suvvis,” said the man on the 
left. 

The Volunteer closed his weary eyes 
on the burning veld that shook and 
quivered in the heat’s witch-dance, and 
opened them (inwardly) on other 
scenes. Yes, though only the usual 
training of a middle-class English 
youth, his had certainly had an ecclesi- 
astical side. He could see his old head- 
master, surpliced and gowned in the 
school-pulpit, a somewhat prosy old 
gentleman he had always thought, al- 
though he had recognized his genius; 
and at college there were the Rever- 
end the Master, the Reverend the 
Dean, and sundry reverend Fellows; 
frankly he could have done with less 
divinity in his curriculum. Ah, there 
were the men coming into the chapel, 
passing the watchful markers and di- 
viding right and left to the raised seats 
on either hand,—what a seraphic, in- 
nocent-looking crowd they were! And 
soon the organ-notes would mount up 
to the dim, old Gothic roof,—his college 
was famed for its music. 

Those subalterns again! Did those 
young warriors, with nerves of steel 
and stomachs of brass, who seemed 
made without human emotions, did 
they ever at any time think on their 
fathers and mothers, on their brothers, 
sisters, and harmless, necessary aunts? 
He was callous, he owned, and these 
as yet inade up his social atmosphere; 
the strange woman, the other man’s 
wife, who troubled the careers of so 
many, had not affected his own up to 
this time. He did not think she ever 
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would in any case; it was a matter of 
taste. But neither had the fair and 
virtuous maiden of the older romance 
and equally real life, to any great ex- 
tent. He was, in fact, deplorably 
young, if also as he believed somewhat 
presentable. Really, how domestic and 
even parochial his life had been, if he 
was a Chancellor’s Medalist and a Uni- 
versity Volunteer. Yes, it was the 
pater, and the mater and the kids gen- 
erally; tuere they all were, at the long 
dining-table, the kids making the usual 
row, or in the drawing-room strum- 
ming the piano. How clear the picture 
was! Especially the mater, and Maud 
and Dolly the mite. 

This was the cry-baby tap, and 
would best be turned off, or he’d be 
blubbering there on the ground. 

Ah, going back to his college life; 
it had, after all, a secular side, and, 
as it now seemed to him, a particularly 
jolly one. The reading-men of his year 
were certainly a pleasant and intelli- 
gent set; they had appreciated his gifts 
if others had not. And there were the 
suppers in the college and other rooms, 
bump-suppers and those of a more 
Attic kind, 


Where they such clusters had, 
As made them nobly wild, not mad, 


though the college tutor had refused 
to be impressed with their intellectual 
tone. Then there were the _ sports, 
cricket, football and the boats espe- 
cially. In the mental haze induced by 
his sun-bath he seemed to be on the 
towing-path at the May races, opposite 
the gaily attired throngs at the Cor- 
ner, himself in his uniform, charging 
through the crowd with his bayonet 
and shouting “Well rowed!” to the 
crews. He would be thus in full cry 


when a shadowy proctor, in gown and 
bands, would loom up before him with 
the. dreaded, “Your name and college, 
Sir?” Or it would be some one resem- 
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who would: 
sternly demand the number or name of 
his regiment. 

“Sir Philip Sidney, at Zutphen, was 
wounded by a musket ball which broke 


bling a military officer, 


his thigh and led to his death.” A soft- 
nosed bullet, no doubt; but even that 
was better than being roasted by the 
antipodean Sun-God. 

“‘How different is this place 
That was Milton’s Satan, he thought. 
In his delirium little English vistas 
swam before his burning eyes. Now 
it was summer, a cool evening in the: 
home valley. There was the low 
church-tower, sending forth its later: 
chimes; and there were the red and 
yellow corn-fields braided with green, 
the soft, brooding hills with their 
grassy slopes patched with squares of 
clover and mustard, and the sun, like 
a shield of dull fire, sinking to rest in 
peaceful clouds—a vesper symphony in 
purple and gray and gold. 

“In the hour of death—Lord deliver 
us!” The turbaned man said this in 
a faint voice, and then said no more. 
The side of his face that could be seen 
was composed as if in sleep. 

It seemed to the Volunteer that he 
must have dozed. What was this? 
Actually, a bit of shade! The sun was 
getting over to the west, and the big 
rock sheltered them. Perhaps they 
might live through it, through the heat, 
that is to say, for the wasps were still! 
buzzing at every opportunity. Ah; 
there was the water-cart again! Red- 
faced, dust-covered, and breathing 
hard, he crawled along on his stomach 
as formerly, carrying and trailing his 
liquid treasure. “Couldn’t git ’ere be- 
fore, guv-nor,” he said to the serjeant,. 
apologetically: “‘’ad to supply F. Com- 
pany’s men on t’other kopje. They’re 
no good,” he went. on, with mingled’ 
contempt and commiseration; “lost two: 
men tryin’ to git water—couldn’t take 
cover for a brass farden. Went witly 
their backs stuck up like a bloomin” 


wr 
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-camel’s and o’ course got ‘it; and one 
of ’em dropped all their canteens into 
the enemy’s fire-zone! Might ‘ave 
thought of other people if ‘e was *it!”’ 

It was certainly cooler, and his 
braims seemed to have flowed back 
again into his head. Presently another 
object, with a flushed, dust-grimed 
face and an eye-glass, approached in 
the same vermicular manner. The 
Volunteer knew him for a young offi- 
cer of considerable dignity and a com- 
monly upright carriage; but every one 
seemed now to travel on the front 
part of his person. It might be that 
the race was reverting to a reptilian 
type. 

The eye-glassed one said something 
to the serjeant in a low voice, and 
added in a louder tone: “You’d better 
have your men in readiness.” 

“Right you are, Sir,” answered the 
serjeant. 

Then the officer raised his head and 
looked through the cleft between the 
rocks. “Can you make out the enemy’s 
disposition here?” he asked. 

“Their disposition is to ‘it every- 
thing they can see,” said the older 
man in alarm. “’Ave a care, Sir!” 
and the officer ducked with a hole in 
his hat. “Rather venomous, ain't 
they?’ he said, and crawled away. 

Soon the whisper was passed: “Re- 
inforcements have helioed.” The ex- 
bricklayer was dull of hearing that 
day, and hyper-critical. “’Illoed, did 
they?” he grunted. ‘“Domn’d idiuts! 
Ought to ‘have ’eld their tongues and 
flanked ’em quiet and unbeknown. 
Some reg-munts carn’t do nothink 
without ’ollering’ and shoutin’.” 

Ah, it would soon be their turn to 
assault, and then he would be sacri- 
ficed. Something within told him so, 
for this was his first attack of the 
kind. But he was dying for his coun- 
try, for the Empire rather, and like 
the Venetian merchant he was armed 
and well prepared. Would it were 
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over, though, for the long waiting 
tried him sorely! 

His head began to ache again and 
gather feverish fancies. He found 
himself whimsically troubled about 
the inscription on his tombstone; it 
would probably be a little cairn some- 


where out here on the veld. How 
would it read? ‘Gerald Whitworth, 
University Rifle Volunteers, (B.A. by 


Special Grace of the Senate’’)—that 
would do for a beginning; but how 
would they record that young Lycidas 
knew how to sing and build the lofty 
rhyme, and had not left his peer—at 
least at his own Alma ‘Mater? That, 
however, might be reserved for a tab- 
let in their parish church; there was a 
good place in the south aisle, near the 
chancel— 

R-r-r-r-r-r! A ripping through the 
air, a great flash just over the enemy’s 
lines, and a heavy report that wakened 
the echoes. Then another—the relief 
was here with the guns! They were 
giving them shrapnel, and for a won- 
der had surprised them. But the foe 
were game, and the Mauser bullets 
were skipping about everywhere. No- 
body minded that, however, for their 
own ammunition had come, and they 
were giving as good as they got. 

Here was the order to attack, and 
they were now climbing down the hill 
and opening out upon the veld. The 
shadows were nearly level, and the en- 
emy’s fire made twinkling stars and 
short lines of red in the dusky hollow; 
but it grew wild now and intermittent. 
How realistic, how deadly picturesque, 
it all was! and how grandly the deep 
bass of the guns supported the lighter 
treble of the rifles!—just as it is in the 
war correspondents’ telegrams when 
the censor gives them a free hand. But 
it was dangerous after all, for men did 
drop now and then. They were climb- 
ing the opposite hill now and more shel- 
tered, but picking their way with great 
care. It was a bold, rugged place, just 
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the spot he would have chosen for his 
immolation. Suddenly a tempest of 
bullets like hail fell upon them from a 
little kopje on the left. A family party 
of the enemy had waited to bestow a 
farewell salute. All sprang for the cov- 
er close beside them, but all did not 
reach it. The bricklayer fell heavily 
on his face and moved no more; two 
other men dropped to their knees; and 
the serjeant, who had given a warning 
shout, fell on his elbow, and then rolled 
over on his back. 

It would be a sin to throw away his 
life, so the Volunteer jumped with the 
rest. Then he looked back His 
carping comrade would never carry 
musket more; but the two who had 
half fallen were dragging themselves in 
with a good deal of bad language, while 
the serjeant who lay in a_ hollow, 
seemed to show signs of life. He was 
struggling, it appeared, with a bandage, 
which he was trying to extract from 
some part of his clothes, doubtless to 
staunch his wound. The young soldier 
saw the position in a flash, and with it 
his opportunity. The man was bleeding 
to death and must be brought in at any 
risk; it was a case for a Victoria Cross 
or a celestial crown! 

Both sides are now blazing away furi- 
ously, the ambushed Britons calling 
their assailants “bloody ’ighwaymen” 
and other worse names. Directly in 
the line of fire lay the fallen man; but 
his saviour would have only the ene- 
my’s to fear, as his comrades would of 
course protect him. Springing forward, 
he was at the serjeant’s side in twenty 
steps, but the task proved to have un- 
expected difficulties. All men know 
how these noble deeds are done; you 
place your victim (if you may so call 
him) on your back, or if not too much 
injured he walks by your side, support- 
ed by your arm and with his own 
around your neck. But here the vic- 
tim resisted rescue with a vigor aston- 
ishing in a wounded man, shouting the 
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while something about cover. The air 
rattled and hissed with shots and flying 
bullets; the Volunteer struggled vainly 
on the slippery stones, which were wet 
from a little spring; the men behind 
hallooed unintelligibly; and then some- 
thing like a hot brick hit him in the 
shoulder, and he fell sideways, striking 
his head, and became unconscious. 

“Sir Philip Sydney, at the battle near 
Zutphen—Gerald Whitworth (B.A.), at 
the assault near Schnitzer’s Farm— 
Yes, history was repeating itself almost 
to the letter. He was lying on the 
stony hillside in the far-gone dusk, his 
left shoulder tightly bandaged and his 
head aching cruelly. Strange to say 
the serjeant was not there, and he was 
alone but for his late comrade’s silent 
form. “Oh, farewell, honest soldier!’” 
Soon the incident of the cup of water 
would be re-enacted; some one would 
offer him a canteen, and he would pass 
it on to a fellow-sufferer (who would 
be provided for the purpose) with: “Thy 
necessity is greater than mine,”—or 
rather something less archaic—‘You 
need it more than I, my man,” or 
“After you, old chap.” 

“Here’s two more stiff ’uns—no, one’s 
only wounded.” This was not meant 
unfeelingly, but both the stretcher- 
bearers were grievously tired. Now for 
the historic re-enactment! Not so—they 
merely looked him over with cool 
though not unfriendly calculation. “I 
say,” said one, “you don’t seem much 
’urt, and we’re both nigh dead with 
work; so p’raps you won’t mind tryin’ 
to walk a bit, with a little ’elp from one 
of us. It will save us comin’ back for 
your chum.” They gave him a drink of 
something much stronger than water: 
and the young man, whose sufferings 
perhaps had been greater than those of 
many who had completed the sacrifice 
he had intended to make, walked with 
them and their sad burden, through a 
region of curious and painful dreams, 
to the camp of his own battalion. 
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It was a fine morning, and the Volun- 
teer, with his left arm in a sling, was 
sitting on the veranda of a local farm- 
house used for hospital purposes. A 
trim and pretty nurse, who treated him 
with as much motherliness as her two 
or three years seniority allowed, had 
just brought him a cup of cocoa, when 
he saw the serjeant’s sturdy figure ap- 
proaching. For several reasons he had 
wished to meet this excellent non-com- 
missioned officer, who, he had learned, 
had not been injured after all, and was 
in fact the person who had bound up 
his wound. 

After the first greetings a slight hesi- 
tancy was observable in his visitor’s 
manner; it should be said that he was 
aware of the youth’s academic status. 
“I ’ope you'll excuse me, Sir,” he began 
(unofficially he always addressed him 
as Sir); “but I’ve been longin’ to ask 
you a question. W’y. ever was it you 
left your cover and came out and tack- 
led me in that ’ole? It’s kept me awake 
thinkin’ of it, and I can’t make it out; 
unless the ’eat ’ad affected your brain.” 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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“You’re about right, sergeant,” said 
the Volunteer good-humoredly; “it was 
the heat. The fact is I thought you 
were wounded.” 

“Lord bless you, Sir,” said his supe- 
rior, light just dawning upon him, 
“Lord bless you, I wasn’t ‘it. My foot 
only slipped on them wet stones, and 
as the cover was good I stopped there.” 

“But I saw you trying to get out a 
bandage or something from one of your 
pockets. 

“Well, I’m blest! I was only pullin’ 
out my ’ankerchief to wipe my eyes, so 
as I could see to give my orders. Truth 
is I’m a ’eavy man and I'd got very ’ot 
runnin’.—But I’m seriously obleeged to 
you, Sir,” he went on with emotion, 
though his eyes had twinkled for an 
instant; “indeed I am. The Scripshur 
says no one can’t do more than offer 
to die for ’is friend, and you ought to 
’ave the V.C. if any one ought. I’d be 
’appy to mention it to the captain; but 
you see, Sir, I wasn’t ’urt myself, and 


the cover was reely ex’lent.” 
A. G. Hyde. 
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The literary ghosts of the Strand 
must be wringing their hands in despair 
at the transformation schemes which 
are sweeping away their best-beloved 
haunts in that neighborhood. Holywell 
street has long been doomed, and now 
it is announced that portions of the 
churchyards of St. Clement Danes and 
St. Mary-le-Strand are to be given over 
to the improvements in connection with 
the new thoroughfare to Holborn; and 
the bones of the ancient dead which 
must necessarily be disturbed are to be 
removed for reinterment in Brookwood 
Cemetery. St. Clement Danes, besides 
being “Dr. Johnson’s Church” (a simple 


inscription marks the pew in which he 
sat after resolving to go to church every 
Sunday and strive to solve the great 
problem “how to purify his soul and 
hold real communion with the High- 
est’’), is the burial place of a number of 
interesting personages, including the 
two contemporary dramatists, Nathan- 
iel Lee and Thomas Otway. Lee drank 
himself to death in 1692, and Butchers’- 
row, in which he fell after his fatal 
visit to the Bear and Harrow—to be 
killed or stifled in the snow—was one 
of the streets leading from Clare-mar- 
ket to the Strand until the early part of 
the present century, when it vanished 
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with the mass of old houses which al- 
most touched the walls of Wren’s hand- 
some church. Lee had not song been 
released from Bethlem Hospital when 
he came to his melancholy end; and 
Thomas Otway, whose career was 
wrecked by similar indulgences, was 
buried in St. Clement Danes-church- 
yard, while his contemporary was still 
under detention. Early in the same cen- 
tury Sir John Roe was buried there— 
“Glad-mentioned Roe,” the beloved 
friend of Ben Jonson, in whose arms he 
died of the plague which devastated the 
district in 1605-1606. Jonson wrote 
some of his finest verses upon Sir John 
Roe:— 


I’ll not offend thee with a vain tear 


more, 

Glad-mentioned Roe; thou art but gone 
before, 

Whither the world must follow; and I 
now, 

Breathe to expect my When, and make 
my How. 

Which if most gracious Heaven grant 
like thine, 

Who wets my grave can be no friend of 
mine. 


Thomas Rhymer, who compiled the 
“‘Foedera,” and died in Arundel-street, 
close by, in December, 1713, belongs to 
the same company of distinguished 
dead. 

St. Martin’s Church is another object 
of topical interest at the present mo- 
ment on account of the approaching re- 
moval of its spacious steps. Nell 
Gwynne was buried in the churchyard 
here two years after the death of Ot- 
way, who appears to have sought the 
good graces of “Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury” as some compensation for his 
disappointed passion for Mrs. Barry—a 
passion which accelerated his ruin and 
helped to shorten his life. Nell Gwynne 
shares her mother’s grave at St. Mar- 
tin’s, and her funeral sermon was 
preached by Archbishop Tenison, then 
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incumbent of the parish. She sleeps in 
a strangely-assorted company, ranging 
from Jack Sheppard, and the Royal gar- 
dener, who succeeded in raising the 
first pineapple grown in England, to the 
unfortunate Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey, who was murdered shortly after 
receiving the “Popish Plot” depositions 
of Titus Oates, and Lord Mohun, who 
was killed in a duel by the Duke of 
Hamilton. The literary associations of 
the place date back to 1626, when Sir 
John Davys, the poet, was buried there. 
Stanley, the editor of “Auschylus,” 
joined him in 1678; Farquhar—the Irish 
dramatist who abandoned the stage in 
remorse at having accidentally stabbed 
a brother-actor—in 1707; and James 
Smith, of the “Rejected Addresses,” in 
1837. 

Burke’s old house, 37 Gerard-street, 
has recently been opened as a restau- 
rant, and the imitation marble of the 
ground-floor front is not suggestive of 
those historical associations which it is 
so important to preserve. So great 
have been the changes in Old London 
during the last hundred years that few 
of the houses in which Burke is known 
to have lived can now be found. “The 
Pope’s. Head, over the shop of Jacob 
Robinson, bookseller and publisher, just 
within the Inner Temple gateway,” 
where he spent his first years in Lon- 
don, has disappeared; so has that dwell- 
ing at the end of Tothill-street, .West- 
minster, which contained an arch of the 
eastern wall of the Old Gate House, 
leading into Dean’s-yard. Two of Ed- 
mund Burke’s most noteworthy 
achievements date from the time when 
he lived in Gerard-street, whither he 
removed in 1787 from the neighborhood 
of St. James’s-square; the speech with 
which he opened the trial of Warren 
Hastings in 1788 ranks as a master- 
piece of eloquence; and his “Reflections 
on the French Revolution,” 1790, had 
an influence more potent than that of 
any other work by him—in a year it 
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reached its eleventh edition. Within, 
the house has undergone many altera- 
tions, but a room on the ground floor 
is pointed out as Burke’s study, while 
the old-time dining-room is to be used 
for writing and smoking. This little 
picture of Edmund Burke in No. 37 is 
left by J. T. Smith:—“Many a time, 
when I had no inclination to go to bed, 
at the dawn of day I have looked down 
from my window to see whether the 
author of ‘Sublime and Beautiful’ had 
left his drawing-room, where I have 
seen the great orator many a night, af- 
ter he had left the House of Commons, 
seated at a table covered with papers, 
attended by an amanuensis, who sat 
opposite to him.” 

A few paces away, at the corner of 
Compton-street, “The Club,” founded 
by Reynolds and Johnson in 1764, was 
wont to meet. Of this club, known af- 
ter Garrick’s death as the Literary Club, 
Burke was an original member, as were 
Dr. Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, Gold- 
smith, Chamier and Sir John Hawkins. 
If we are to credit Boswell, who was 
proposed for membership by Johnson, 
Sir John was not always scrupulously 
accurate in his statements. For in- 
stance, he represented himself as a se- 
ceder from the little coterie of distin- 
guished folk, giving as reason that its 
late hours were inconsistent with his 
domestic arrangements, the fact being, 
according to Boswell, that one evening 
he attacked Burke in so rude a way 
that at the next meeting he was re- 
ceived with studied coldness. In 1783 
the landlord of the Turk’s Head in Ge- 
rard-street died, the tavern was con- 
verted into a private house, and the 
club removed to Sackville-street. 

We associate another man of letters 
with Gerard-street—John Dryden, the 
200th anniversary of whose death in No. 
43 passed almost unnoticed on May 1 
last. In 1686, when he removed hither 
from a house on the north side of Long- 
aere, facing Rose-street, many beautiful 
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gardens still remained in this part of 
London. Thus, in dedicating “Don 
Sebastian” to the Darl of Leicester, 
Dryden calls himself “a poor inhabitant 
of your lordship’s garden, whose best 
prospect is on the garden of Leicester 
House.” Lady Holland gives an amus- 
ing account of a visit paid by her 
father, Sidney Smith, to this house—he 
and Moore being driven hither by Rog- 
ers. “It was very wet; the house looked 
much like other old houses, and having 
thin shoes on they both remonstrated, 
but in vain. Rogers got out and stood 
expecting them. ‘Ah, you see why 
Rogers don’t mind getting out,’ ex- 
claimed my father, laughing and lean- 
ing out of the carriage; ‘he has got go- 
loshes on; but, Rogers, lend us each a 
golosh and we will then stand on one 
leg and admire as long as you please.’” 
The spectacle so suggested is worthy 
the pencil of a Cruikshank. 

Not many months ago the admirers of 
Dickens had occasion to deplore the de- 
struction of No. 15, Furnival’s-inn, 
where the major portion of “Pickwick” 
was written. Now they have cause for 
regret in the demolition of another 
Dickens’ residence, viz., Tavistock 
House, Tavistock-square, which is be- 
ing pulled down by order of the ground 
landlord, the Duke of Bedford. Before 
the novelist acquired the property, Tav- 
istock House was the home of his val- 
ued friend, Frank Stone, A.R.A., whose 
son, Dr. Marcus Stone, R.A., illustrated 
“Our Mutual Friend.” Dickens took up 
his residence here in 1851, and here he 
wrote “Bleak House,” a portion of 
“Little Dorrit,” and several of his mi- 
nor works. Tavistock House, too, was 
the scene in Dickens’s time of some de- 
lightful amateur acting, these private 
performances being organized by “Boz” 
himself, who, on the playbills, de- 
scribed the apartment which had been 
specially adapted for the purpose as 
“The Smallest Theatre in the World,” 
and facetiously adopted the name of 
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“Crummles” as manager. «As Christ- 
mas approached the house was: in a 
state of siege, with Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A., and the:three Dansons all paint- 
ing the scenery at once. One of the 
scenes by Stanfield, representing the 
Eddystene Lighthouse, realized nearly 
a thousand guineas at the sale of Diek- 
ens’s effects in 1870. The novelist sold 
Tavistock House in 1860, having ‘re- 
solved to settle down at Gad’s Hill, 
which became his property some four 
years earlier. Mr. and Mrs. Weldon 
subsequently occupied Tavistock House, 
after which it was utilized as a Jews’ 
College. Mrs. Weldon, during her resi- 
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dence‘there, published (in 1880) a re- 
markable pamphlet, bearing the title 
“The Ghastly Consequences of Living 
in Charles Dickens’s House,” in which 
she endeavored to make clear that she 
‘narrowly escaped being locked up and 
probably murdered, in a lunatic asy- 
lum,” through living in ‘Tavistock 
House. She describes the place as “a 
dear house, in a'nice quiet, shady gar- 
den, where grow fine large old plan- 
tains (out of ‘the Square proper), and 
where, in summer, from eyery window 
of the house, you may imagine yourself 
in the country—the real country!” 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A SKETCHER. 


I always urge that, one advantage 
which the sketcher has over the pho- 
tographer in general, and the snap- 
shooter in particular, is that the length 
of time necessary for the making 
even of a rough sketch serves to im- 
print the circumstances attending the 
making of it vividly on the memory, 
and thus the sketch becomes in after 
times a sort of episode. The snap- 
shooter who collects as many memen- 
toes of a holiday morning in an hour 
as a sketcher can in a week, cannot sur- 
round each photograph with such asso- 
ciations as engrave each piece of pencil 
or brush-work on the mind of the 
sketcher. The scenes themselves may 
be brought back more vividly, but the 
performance does not live with that cir- 
cumstantiality which makes retrospect 
so pleasant to the wandering sketcher. 

So it is when I turn over the leaves 
of one of my seventeen books of sketch- 
es made in all parts of the world, under 
all sorts of odd circumstances; I am not 
merely inspecting a series of more or 
less inferior scrawls, but I am reading 


so many pages of some of the happiest 
history of my life. 

From these poor old. battered, weath- 
er-stained volumes, I shall select a few 
sketches, the taking of which was 
marked by circumstances of perhaps 
more than merely personal interest, as 
samples of what I mean. The_first leaf 
has a great dent in the middle, with 
the trace of a dotted pattern. The pat- 
tern is that of the seams of a cricket 
ball. 

I was on a tour through Kent with 
the O. H.’s—a team of old boys from a 
well-known public school. A succession 
of poor scores and ‘“duck’s-eggs” had 
brought me from going in first wicket, 
to going in last, and finally to “having 
my services dispensed with” for this 
particular match, which was played at 
an historic castle—famed, amongst 
other things, for the boundless -hospi- 
tality of its owner, who invariably gave 
visiting teams such magnificent lunch- 
eons that they very rarely won @ 
match. 

The picturesque old castle, looking its 











best in the glow of an August late af- 
ternoon, tempted me away from the 
cricket-field to a secluded bit of wood- 
land bordering it, to make a sketch. 

I had accomplished what to this day 
I regard as one of the most perfect 
sketches ever made of this  par- 
ticular castle, and I was holding the 
book at arm’s-length and heaping on 
my genius all sorts of laudatory butter 
when—smack! bang! and away flew the 
book out of my hand at the same time 
that a cricket-ball dropped into the un- 
dergrowth of ferns. “Let ’em find it,” 
said I to myself, remembering that our 
fellows, who had lunched well, were in; 
“I’m not going to help ’em.” 

So I snatched up the book and 
dropped behind a tree just as a couple 
of panting long-fieldsmen came tearing 
through bush and briar. 

“Where's that beastly ball? Let’s find 
it sharp, or we'll have to give ’em six,” 
quoth one. 

I saw the ball. Not so the searchers. 

“How many have they run?’ asked 
the other man. 

“Three—no, four—let’s sing out ‘Lost 
ball,’ or they’ll have a dozen!” 

“Lost ball!” was accordingly shouted 
out, and after much groping and bad 
language, during which I was on ten- 
der-hooks lest I should be discovered, 
the ball was found. 

“Splendid match, old fellow!” said 
one of our fellows to me at the railway 
station. 

“Awfully glad,” I replied. 

“We just managed to beat them by 
two runs—that lost ball did it, for the 
hit wasn’t worth more than three.” 

I chuckled, but said nothing. 

As we were all homeward bound af- 
ter the last match of the tour, our cap- 
tain said to me: “How on earth was it 
that you didn’t come off?” 

“Didn’t come off!” I exclaimed, “well, 
I won the Hotbury match for you.” 

A shout of derision greeted this mon- 
strous assertion, but it was changed for 
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a burst of applause when I explained 
that if I had shown the Hotbury men 
the ball, the match would have been a 
tie. 

My next sketch represents a ruined 
house and a garden gone to rack and 
ruin, with a large tin bath standing in 
the middle of it. As a sketch it con- 
veys no impression whatever to any- 
body but myself, but to me it is one of 
the most eloquent. The house was one 
of the most beautiful villas of St. 
Cloud, as seen by me what time the 
heavy smoke which marked the wicked 
work of the Communists, at the end of 
May, 1871, was stil] hanging over Paris, 
when barricades still blocked the princi- 
pal streets, and when, although dead bod- 
ies had been cleared away, signs of the 
terrible fighting were everywhere mani- 
fest in streets of shattered houses, ki- 
osks and lamp-posts torn down, not in- 
frequent splashes and pools of blood, 
arms and equipments strewn about, and 
above all in a complete absence of traf- 
fic in the streets, and the silence of the 
crowds which eyerywhere wandered 
about. 

I have reason to believe that I was 
amongst the earliest arrivals in Puris 
after the subjection of the Communists 
by the Versailles troops. I was staying 
at Chantilly, which was occupied by 
the Augusta Regiment of Prussian in- 
fantry. But for the names over the 
shops and at street corners, one might 
have been in a German town, so com- 
pletely had the inhabitants evacuated 
the place or so effectually did they keep 
themselves within doors. Go where one 
might there were the Pickelhaubes— 
stiff, straight, coarse-looking, rough- 
tongued, but withal a simple, harmless 
collection of giants, whose behavior 
was so far admirable that it must have 
brought up many a humiliating thought 
in the minds of French gentlemen con- 
versant with the behavior of the French 
armies during the Bonapartist invasion 
of Germany.early in the century. Then 
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the Elizabeth Regiment arrived from 
before Paris. I met them as I was on 
the outskirts of the forest one fair 
morning, in their patched, stained uni- 
forms, singing a chorus as only men 
can sing who are on their way home, 
crowned with the laurels of victory. 
And when I returned to my quarters in 
Chantilly, I found the landlord with a 
miserable face standing over my lug- 
gage at the door. He said he was deso- 
lated, but two of the Elizabeth officers 
required my room, and out I must go. 

Whither? Well, I heard that a train 
for Paris, with fire-engines from all the 
neighborhood, would leave that after- 
noon. I might get a seat in one of the 
two passenger coaches which would 
run with it. I did, and in the course of 
five or six hours reached the stricken 
city. Of cabs there were none, so I 
“humped my swag” and sought my old 
resort, the Louvre Hotel. When I ar- 
rived I found that it had been turned 
into a military hospital, and never shall 
I forget one peep I got into that mag- 
nificent saloon in which I had eaten 
many a good dinner—a peep revealing 
lines of mattresses, occupied by men of 
both parties, shattered, torn and bruised 
in every conceivable way, and amongst 
them the forms of busy surgeons and 
sombre sisters of mercy—all in the 
glare of thousands of candles stuck into 
magnificent chandeliers. 

Next morning I went out to St. Cloud. 
As a youngster I had passed many hap- 
py days at the villa of a Spanish gentle- 
man who was a great amateur of porce- 
lain and pottery, and whose collection 
was of more than local fame. When 
the bombardment came he stored it 
away in his cellars, but what happened 
to it when Saint Cloud became alter- 
nately the target for French shells 
from Mont Valérien and for German 
shells from Sevres, I don’t know. 

If Paris was indescribably sad to look 
upon, Saint Cloud was a veritable 
abomination of desolation. My progress 





from the steamboat pier was one con- 
tinual clamber over ruins. The only 
living creature of any kind or descrip- 
tion I saw was a half-starved cat. So 
far as I could judge the only building in 
the town left comparatively untouched 
was the church—a fact naturally as- 
scribed to divine intervention. Of the 
Villa, nothing but four blistered, be- 
grimed, tottering walls remained. The 
terrace—that pleasant, shady, garden- 
bordered pleasance, so beloved by par- 
ties of Sunday visitors, was almost un- 
traceable. The sweet old garden was a 
tangled, ruin-bestrewed wilderness, and 
as I stood in the rain sketching the sad 
scene, I felt like an intruder in a world 
of bitter memories. 

My third sketch is chiefly remarkable 
for the very fact of its existence, for 
it is a sketch in Gibraltar, and in Gib- 
raltar photographers and sketchers are 
objects of police attention. 

Anyhow, there’s the sketch, and a 
completed sketch too. It represents the 
only picturesque object on the Rock— 
the South Gate. Just as I was putting 
the finishing touches to the armorial 
shield of Old Spain, which surmounts 
one arch, as the shield of Britain sur- 
mounts the other, a voice said: 

“Beg pardon, sir, but ’ave you a per- 
mit?” 

“Permit! what for?’ replied I, who 
had but landed a few hours before. 

“No droring nor photogruffing ain’t al- 
lowed without a permit, sir,” said the 
speaker, a splendid sergeant of artillery 
—most refreshing to look at, even in his 
capacity as a policeman, after the ugly, 
stunted piou-pious of the Algeria I had 
just left. 

“I must ask you to come to the guard- 
room, sir.” 

To the guardroom I went, the ser- 
geant, at the stiffest of attentions, be- 
hind me. There my sketch book was 
inspected, but as the contents revealed 
no mysteries of masked batteries, or 
secrets of defence, I was dismissed far 
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more pleasantly and courteously than I 
was once at Mont Chauve, behind Nice, 
under similar cireumstances. 

If you take a miserable tub with an 
engine and paddle-wheels, and, I re- 
gret te say, the British ensign at the 
stern, from Gibraltar, you may arrive 
at Tangier in a few hours. You may 
have to come back without making the 
pert, wet through, sick in body and 
mind, and ashamed of your Govern- 
ment for tolerating such a “Mail Ser- 
vice.” 

I did get over, thanks to one of those 
record days, which are in the mouths 
of all skippers, and a broad, deep, black 
pencil-mark across the page distin- 
guishes my first Tangier sketch. It 
was in the High Street—that isn’t its 
name, for Tangerines don’t bother 
about street nomenclature—but being 
the only passage which at all resembles 
a street, itisso known. The minaret of 
a mosque was the subject. I had not 
been in the place half a day, so that 
when “Balak!” was shouted out, for 
aught I knew it might have meant 
“Scissors to grind!” or “Fire!” But 
when I got a jog in the side which sent 
me staggering and drove my pencil ina 
direction it was never meant to go, and 
a small donkey, with a large load of 
charcoal conducted by .a Nubian giant, 
went by, I knew what “Balak” meant. 

That’s the peculiarity of Tangier in 
the eyes of men who have knocked 
about over the world in general, and 
the Hast in particular. Your ownership 
of a white skin and a tweed suit is no 
passport to, at any rate, apparent re- 
spect on the part of “kullered gem- 
men.” On the contrary, amongst the 
various sons of the desert who make up 
the population of Tangier, you are 
marked for rather less respect than if 
yeu wore turban and burnous. Not 
that the Tangerines are impolite to Bu- 
repeans. Simply, they despise us, and 
treat us accordingly. Hence Tangier is 
a wholesome place to visit for the man 
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sick of the artful suppliancy of the Hin- 
doo, the sullen obedience of the China- 
man and the overdone politeness of the 
West Indian negro, and one feels al- 
most admiration for the Father Abra- 
ham-like patriarch in silken attire, who 
hurls “Balak” at you one moment, and 
sends you spinning into the dust the 
next. 

My next sketch is associated with a 
very memorable scene. It represents 
as much as I saw of the last public exe- 
cution in Japan some twenty years 
ago. I have a horror of blood-shedding 
in any form, and I suppose I am one of 
the very few Englishmen who ever 
passed a couple of months in Spain 
without going to a bull-fight. But as I 
happened to be living in Japan at the 
time when the old order of things was 
finally giving way to the new, and as 
with this consciousness I was actively 
engaged in preserving with my pencil 
as much as I could of the old Japan 
which has passed away forever, I 
braced myself up to the effort of seeing 
seven fellow-creatures hurried into 
eternity in the ancient Japanese meth- 
od, about to be discarded in favor of 
the Spanish garotte. 

There is no more lovely month of the 
year in Japan than October, and assur- 
edly no more lovely October morning 
ever shone over the fair hills and val- 
leys which encircle the Bay of Yedde 
than that upon which, at an early hour, 
I, in company with hundreds of others, 
including a large contingent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s bluejackets and marines, took 
our way to the Hill of Tobé outside the 
gaol of Yokohama. 

When we arrived we found a square 
plateau hedged by trees on three sides. 
On the open space were five neat little 
square holes, and behind each hole @ 
neat little mound of earth There, 
packed in a dense throng several deep, 
we waited. 

Presently a gang ef ceolies arrived 
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with pails of water and heaps of coarse 
matting. After them a squad of police- 
men under a very fussy little sergeant. 
Then a long wait, during which the na- 
tive spectators smoked and laughed and 
chatted and ate sweetmeats in a holi- 
day way which reminded us faintly of 
old Newgate on a Hanging Monday. 

At length came a party of officials, 
all in European dress, and amongst 
them a thick-set man carrying some- 
thing wrapped in yellow muslin, who 
examined the preparations for the pro- 
ceedings with a critical eye, and who 
became the centre of all attention when 
he was pointed out as the executioner 
with his sword. Precisely at seven the 
great bell of the prison began to toll, 
and looking back down the slope of the 
hill, we saw a procession emerge from 
the prison gates. 

It passed close to me—officials, po- 
licemen and condemned men. I can see 
the faces of these seven men now as I 
write. Most of them appeared quite in- 
different; one was actually laughing, 
and I was not so much surprised when 
noting that two of the men were being 
carried in litters, and looked more dead 
than alive, I was informed that they 
had been undergoing a system of tor- 
ture in what was then a hell on earth— 
the prison. 

Each man as he came to the plateau 

had his eyes bandaged with white pa- 
per. Then they were formed in line. As 
there were but five mounds, it was 
clear that two of these poor wretches 
would have to wait whilst their com- 
rades were being dispatched, and popu- 
lar sympathy was all with them. 
" I may say that of these seven crimi- 
nals only two were being executed for 
mnurder, but the other five were utter 
rascals—robbers with violence and 
house-burners. 

An officer then read out a long docu- 
ment, which was no doubt a declaration 
bf the crimes, the trial and the condem- 


nation of the men, and the final busi- 
ness began. Upon each mound a man 
was made to kneel, his hands tied be- 
hind him, his clothes stripped to the 
waist, and his head bent forward:over 
the hole. The executioner stepped for- 
ward, carefully and reverently unfold- 
ed his weapon, and placed himself by 
the first man, a coolie with a bucket of 
water, and two with mats close behind 
him. 

I turned my head away, and my 
sketch-book, in which during the long 
wait I had been filling in the details of 
the scene, almost fell from my trem- 
bling hands. 

There was a dead silence, and for half 
a minute no sound broke it. At one of 
those peculiar exclamations which a 
crowd almost involuntarily gives when 
some momentous act has been accom- 
plished, I summoned up enough courage 
to look again upon the scene. ‘Where, 
not forty seconds before, five men in 
full life were kneeling, were now but 
five headless trunks, from which the 
blood was rushing into the holes, the 
process being accelerated by the coolies 
thumping on the backs of the corpses. 
The bodies were thrown aside and cov- 
ered with mats, and the heads, with 
their necks plastered with clay, placed 
in a grim row on an elevated shelf. All 
this time the other two poor wretches 
were standing awaiting their turn. 

They were led forward and placed in 
position. Again, as the executioner 
took his post, I momentarily turned my 
head before I summoned up courage to 
look. During those few seconds one of 
the two men was already dispatched. 
The executioner walked, or rather 
glided, swiftly to the side of the last 
man, raised his blade about'a foot, and 
brought it down, almost gently, on the 
victim’s neck, the head fell forward, 
but hung suspended by some flesh, the 
executioner seized it by the topknot, 
disengaged it, held it up for a moment, 
and the horrible business was over. Yet 
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the only literally horrible feature was 
the back-thumping. The process of de- 


capitation itself was a triumph of mer~ 


ciful science; there was no hacking, or 
‘bungling, or repetition of a stroke, or 
even exercise of brute force. The Jap- 
anese sword, tested .by the simple 
process of standing it upright in a run- 
ning stream down which a piece of 
paper is sent so that it should not be 
stopped by the blade edge, but actually 
severed, has a cutting power owned by 
no other weapon in the world, whilst, 
as a master of.the craft of swordsman- 
ship, the old-time Japanese. gentleman 
had no rival. 

A curious incident happened whilst 
the crowd, many a pale-lipped marine 
and bluejacket with it, filed away. A 
friend of mine was sketching the head 
of the last man executed, as it stood on 
the shelf. Suddenly, by a reaction of 
the muscles, the eyes of the dead head 
opened, and the tongue lolled out. My 
friend, it is needless to say, left the 
sketch unfinished. 

Such are a few of my sketches most 
prominently linked with associations. 
But scores of them bring to my mind 
some odd or unpleasant, or awkward, or 
delightful episode. For instance, I have 
been informed that I escaped by two 
minutes a tremendous thrashing at the 
hhands of the occupier of the original 
Dotheboys Hall, in the village of Bowes 
near Barnard Castle, for making a 
sketch of the pump in the courtyard, 
which, it may be remembered, was 
frozen upon the morning after Nicholas 
Nickleby’s arrival; the said occupier, 
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having married Fanny Squeer’s daugh- 
ter, sharing the strong local sentiment 
that’Dickens had slandered a worthy 
man, and that his writings had ruined 
Bowes. Up-country in China I was 
pelted to my house-boat for “taking the 
soul” out of a peasant child by trans- 
ferring her pudgy face to my book. . On 
the other hand, a multitude of sketches 
made during a four years’ sojourn in 
Japan, bring back nothing but pleasant 
memories of happy days spent amongst 
the politest and most charming peas- 
antry in the world. . 

There are more general associations, 
too, with sketches made during long 
tramps in all sorts of countries in all 
weathers—of four pilgrimages along our 
British-Roman wall between Wallsend- 
on-Tyne and Bowness on the Solway; of 
a week’s tramping through the Fen 
Country; of a week’s tramp from An- 
dover to Cornwall; of another week's 
tramp. from Fréjus to Genoa; of a 
roasting day along the old Appian 
Road; of jaunts in Normandy, in Swit- 
zerland, in the Pyrenees, in Spain, in 
Italy, in Algeria, in America, in the 
West Indies. 

And so, when the old sketcher’s eye 
shall be dim, and his digestion has to 
be watched, and the hobnailed walking 
boot sits not easily on his corny foot, 
and an umbrella must be held up for 
rain, and a greatcoat worn for cold 
weather, not the least pleasant, if some- 
what sad, of his resources will be his 
shelf of sketch-books with their more 
or less eloquent and distinct stories of 


days past. 
H. F. Abell. 
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THE SHRINKAGE OF BRITAIN. 


The Goodwin Sands, which really 
consist of a stratum of sand about fif- 
teen feet deep resting on blue clay and 
including in one portion a formation of 
chalk, can safely be claimed as a por- 
tion of our lost territory which existed, 
it is thought by geologists, as an island 
as late as 1099, when the great flood 
according to the Saxon Chronicle sub- 
merged it. The tradition that Tenter- 
den Church steeple was built of stones 
abstracted from the sea wall protecting 
‘Barl Goodwin’s estate with the result 
that the said land was lost is not, we 
are afraid, based on the bed-rock of 
solid fact. 

The neighboring Isle of Sheppey— 
which some time ago was estimated to 
be disappearing at the rate of fifty 
acres in twenty years—has also suf- 
fered severely by the ravages of the 


sea, particularly at Minster-in-Shep- 
pey and Warden Point, where, 
it is said, the oldest inhabitants 


can recall the time when farm-build- 
ings stood on ground long since swept 
away together with 200 feet of the cliff 
below; the parish of Warden, which in 
the seventies possessed 796 acres, of 
which 256 were land, has lost 220 acres 
in as many years. In the ancient 
church of Reculvers the Isle of Thanet 
possesses a splendid gauge for meas- 
uring the ravages of the ocean; the 
church in Henry VIIi’s time was a 
mile inland, at the beginning of the 
present century between it and the sea 
were a church-yard, a road and some 
houses; to-day it occupies a precarious 
position on the edge of the cliff about 
half-way between Birchington and 
Herne Bay. Captious people, by the 


way, on arriving at that favorite wa- 
tering-place have been known to ask 
for the exact locality of the “Bay”— 
this is one of the drawbacks to pos- 


sessing an encroaching sea. At its 
worst points. the shrinkage of 
the island is estimated at three feet 
a year, which is a rate of progression, 
although quite fast enough for the pro- 
prietors of Kingsgate Castle near 
Broadstairs, which will not unlikely 
disappear before long, that does not 
offer much encouragement to long- 
sighted individuals to purchase land at 
Canterbury with the hope of reaping 
the benefit when that city shall become 
one of the ports of England. 

Continuing farther southwards, we 
arrive at Deal, where early in August 
last there was some excitement on ac- 
count of the encroachment of what is 
sometimes known as Britannia’s safe- 
guard and the possible overthrow of 
the sea-wall, the foundation of which 
had been denuded by a gale some 
months before of the protecting bul- 
wark of shingle. Since Osesar landed 
there (B.C. 55) the town of Deal has 
suffered not a little at the hands of Na- 
ture, for it more or less enjoyed an 
earthquake in 1692, and at one period 
of its career lost a frontage of 150 feet 
in a little over six years. 

When early in 1897 a series of land- 
slips happened at Dover and Folke- 
stone, on account of which the coast- 
guard station at Shakespeare’s Cliff 
had to follow the example set by the 
station at Minster, which was removed 
inland half a mile a few years ago, an 
examination of the coast line showed 
how remarkable the encroachments 
have been during the last twenty 
years. It was said by those best quali- 
fied to give an opinion that forty years 
ago high water mark on this part of 
the coast was nearly 80 feet farther 
seaward than at the present time, and 
that the greater part of the changes 
have occurred in recent years. ° 
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A similar tale is told from Beechy 
Head to Chichester, where the land 
lost varies from three feet to as much 
as twenty feet annually, the greatest 
erosion occurring between Selsey Bill 
and the latter city. In the vicinity of 
Brighton the cliffs at Black Rock have 
been constantly undermined, and at 
Rottingdean part of the highway itself 
disappeared into the sea some little 
time ago; but the advance of the 
enemy is nothing like so rapid as it is 
farther down the coast. The village of 
Selsey, which now stands about half a 
mile from the sea, is traditionally sup- 
posed to have been situated in the cen- 
tre of a peninsula half of which is be- 
lieved to have been swept away since 
the Saxon era. A sea-track to the 
south coast of Selsey Bill bears the 
name of the Park to this day, and was 
indeed a park stocked with deer, the 
property of the Bishops of Chichester, 
so late as the time of Henry VIII; it is 
now an anchorage ground with one to 
three fathoms (18 feet) of water. The 
site of the ancient cathedral is also 
covered by the sea. At the time Sel- 
sey Church was built it was two miles 
to the north-east of the village, but 
since then the village has crept up 
to it and after the village has crept 
the sea; it was we fear not so much 
the attraction of the church as their 
repulsion by the ocean that drove the 
villagers inland. 

With regard to the east coast a sorry 
story has to be told, the county of 
Yorkshire for instance from Bridling- 
ton to Spurn Head has been disappear- 
ing, it is calculated, at an average rate 
of six feet a year. It is said that care- 
ful observation of a certain twelve mile 
stretch shows that the cliffs forty feet 
high have been eaten away by the 
waves for 132 feet in forty yeevs; it is, 
however, at Spurn Head that the 
greatest ravages have taken place. 

In Edward the First’s time the vil- 
lage of Ravenspur, a seaport near 
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Spurn Head, sent mere than one mem- 
ber to Parliament; in 13998 and 1471 
Henry IV and Exiward IV respectively 
landed there, but very soon after the 
latter’s visit the entire town was swept 
away by the sea. To-day the village of 
Kilnsea alone stands upon the Head; 
the old site of the village—once a fair 
place on a hill, with a fine old chureh, 
destroyed by the waves in 1826—is now 
some hundreds of yards below high 
water mark, and when New Kilnsea 
joins it, the sea and the Humber will 
not take long to destroy the entire 
promontory and make things very un- 
pleasant at Grimsby. The Blue Bell 
Inn, half-way between the sea and the 
river, bears a stone upon which is in- 
scribed, “Built in the year 1847; 534 
yards from the sea”; when measured 
early last spring the distance was 834 
yards. 

The great landslip at Cromer in May 
last year, when 10,000 tons of earth 
fell down as a result of the undermin- 
ing of the cliffs by the previous No- 
vember’s gales, very forcibly drew the 
attention of the public to the ravages: 
of the sea in Norfolk. ‘At Sheringham, 
about four miles north of Cromer, frig- 
ates drawing twenty feet of water 
could in 1829 ride at anchor where fifty 
years before a cliff fifty feet high 
stood. The adjacent town of Shipden, 
which once stood on lower ground sea- 
ward, has reposed at the bottom of the 
ocean since the time of Henry IV, leav- 
ing behind no traces of its existence, 
saving some masonry supposed to have 
belonged to a church. Aldborough in 
Suffolk lost its market place within thie 
century; but the town of Orwell, that 
stood about five miles from Harwich 
in King Alfred’s days, had a far more 
disastrous tussle with the waves, to 
which it eventually succumbed; it is 
now known to mariners as the West 
Rocks shoal. On the decay of Orwell, 
Harwich rose into importance shortly 
after the Conqueror arrived, but even 
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that port has. had some grievous. battles 
with the hungry North Sea.. The Bea- 
con Cliff.at this port had once a signal 
douse and a semaphore, but they long 
ago vanished, with a good portion of 
‘the cliff itself... Eighty feet of cliff dis- 
appeared between 1756 and 1804, and 
another 350. feet in. the following 
thirty-seven. years. A tract of land 
known as the Vicar’s Field and part 
of a battery. built a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore were swept away 
in 1829, and probably the town would 
have followed .suit if the late Sir 
Charles Lyall had not pointed out the 
danger of selling for cement the shin- 
gle which forms a natural break-water. 
Before the sea. encroached and de- 
stroyed its harbors and streets Dun- 
wich, a village not far from Harwich, 
was one of the most important towns 
in Suffolk, and in the reign of Richard 
I for supplying the King’s enemies 
vith corn it paid.a fine of 6,000 merks, 
whilst Ipswich contributed but 200. In 
the good old days of Edward I it 
boasted. six parish churches, three 
chapels, several friaries, and divers 
ether public buildings, including a jail; 
moreover, it contributed eleven ships 
of war to the navy. To-day its popu- 
lation is about 200. The site of Dun- 
wich, we learn, was an eminence com- 
posed of loose sand and loam, .and both 
a part of the site and part of the ad- 
jacent coast for several miles to the 
east have sunk beneath the encroach- 
ing ocean. 

At Walton, in the neighborhood of 
‘Felixstowe, there was in days of yore 
a castle dating from the time of the 
Romans which existed at aH events in 


-Good Words. 
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Henry I!’s reign, for he did his best to 
destroy it, but it was left to the merci- 
less waves to put the final touches to 
its downfall. In the same neighbor- 
hood stood a Roman wall, in which the 
fishermen complain to-day that they © 
sometimes entangle their nets when 
trawling several miles out at sea. 

The west coasts do not appear to 
have suffered as much as those border- 
ing the east and southeast of England, 
but the coast of Lancashire and Ches- 
hire has undoubtedly undergone a con- 
siderable change within the past cen- 
tury. It is, however, comforting to 
learn that “notwithstanding the great 
erosion of our coast line by the sea in 
many places additions are being made 
both naturally and artificially, so that 
it is probable that the total land area of 
England and Wales is as great now as 
it was 500 years ago.” 

Did we not read the other day that 
some 520 acres of iand reclaimed from 
the sea some years ago at Bembridge, 
Isle of Wight, were sold recently, to- 
gether with an additional estate of 
twenty-eight acres, for £13,890? Do 
not people talk of the decayed seaports 
of Rye and Winchelsea which the sea 
has left behind, and financiers of the 
Dee Estates and other reclaimed lands? 
If the east coast loses and the west 
gains, does not this give the nation a 
change of scene? What more can we 
desire if we do not possess land bor- 
dering on the North Sea? Nothing— 
unless we are interested in a derelict 
seaport, and then perhaps we may le- 
gitimately yearn for the sea. After all, 
it is supposed to be our element. 

Harold Macfarlane. 
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‘TOWARD LONDON—AT NIGHTFALL. 


There came the twilight poignant, sweet— ‘ 
A swoon of anguish into ease; 

From breathless calm in hushed retreat 
I turned to meet the twilight breeze. 


A biackbird fluttered through the bush 
Trailing his mellow song behind, 

Anon the spendthrift missel-thrusb 
Cast riotous trills upon the wind. 


I left the sunlight on the hills, 
I left the shadow on the trees; 
Through cooling sounds of trickling rills 
I heard the drowsy drone of bees. 


I took the red path winding down 

*Twixt hedgerows merged in fields of grain, 
From vernal green and orpin brown 

I passed toward the peopled plain. 


I saw through twilight gloomier still 
A moving form, a far-off light, 
‘Some wandering bird—lone things, until 
Rapt from earth’s solitude in night. 


Now, as the gloaming whelms the day, 
I mark the bound to my advance, 

A burning shadow dun and gray \ 
Lit with a lurid radiance. 


The lamps stretch out, like ordered stars 
Set in a dusk of perished years: 

Lo, there an engine linked to cars 
With bars of light the darkness shears. 


Faintly at first, then louder boom, 
O’er spaces scarred and desolate, 
Deep sounds as of some mighty loom 
That weaves the fabric of men’s fate. 


I catch a raucous: shout, I hear x 
Rumble of wheels, the ring of hoofs, 

I scent the smoke, the world shuts near, 
And night looks down on slaty roofs. 
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I swing into the populous street, 
The peaceful country far behind; 
About, misshapen toil, the beat 
Of lives insurgent and confined. 


The Spectator. 


George Francis Wilson. 
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It is eleven years since the publica- 
tion of “A Window in Thrums,” and 
in the meantime Mr. Barrie has issued 
only three novels. When a favorite of 
the public asserts himself only once in 
four years he takes the risk of being 
forgotten, or at least of receiving po- 
lite interest in exchange for enthusias- 
tic admiration; but Mr. Barrie’s fame 
is as authentic, as actual, to-day as it 
was in 1889. Although “Auld Licht 
Idylls” preceded “A Window in 
Thrums,” it was the latter which, at a 
single stroke, established its author’s 
position. “A Window in Thrums’”’ se- 
cured for Mr. Barrie more than the 
warm regard of his readers; it secured 
their unchangeable affection; .so that 
everyone is incurably prejudiced in his 
favor, everyone is jealous for his repu- 
tation, everyone is ready to make ex- 
cuses for him. And it may be said that 
he has needed excuses; for in these 
eleven years only his ambition has de- 
veloped. He has industriously tried to 
write a great novel, but he has failed; 
we loyally cover up his failure, point- 
ing to this and that excellence of the 
books, and assuring one another that 
none but a man with a touch of genius 
could have written them; nevertheless 
we cannot entirely hide our disappoint- 
ment, and occasionally we hint to him 
that he might return to sbort stories. 
We still confidently believe that he will 
repeat the success of “A Window in 
Thrums,” and we shail continue to be- 
lieve; it is an article of faith; in order 


not to forget it we constantly remind 
ourselves of it. 

Now, after eleven years, it is permis- 
sible and proper to examine the foun- 
dation of a man’s fame, to test, if we 
can, its ultimate security. We shall al- 
ways love “A Window in Thrums,” but 
that need not prevent us from attempt- 
ing to find out whether or not it quite 
deserves all our passionate worship. 
Our chief boast concerning “A Window 
in Thrums” has ever been that it 
makes us both laugh and cry, and we 

“have said this in a tone to imply that 
to cause laughter and tears is the first 
and noblest aim of imaginative litera- 
ture. But the first and noblest aim of 
imaginative literature is not either to 
tickle or to stab the sensibilities, but 
to render a coherent view of life’s ap- 
parent incoherence, to give shape to 
the amorphous, to discover beauty 
which was hidden, to reveal essential 
truth. The great artist may force you 
to laugh or to wipe away a tear, but 
he accomplishes these minor feats by 
the way. What he mainly does is to 
see for you. If, in presenting a scene, 
he does not disclose aspects of it 
which you would not have observed 
for yourself, then he falls short of suc- 
cess. In a physical and a psychical 
sense his power is visual, the power of 
an eye seeing things always afresh, 
virginally, as though on the very morn 
of creation itself. 

This supreme visual power, this vir- 
tue of the eye which creates by seeing, 
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Mr. Barrie ddes mot possess. No trace 
of it is discoverable in any. of: his work. 
He can select his facts with exquisite 
skill, but he sees them‘as a plein: man. 
Take one of the most’ famous pieces in 
“4 Window in Thrums”—a piece which 
the author thought sufficiently good to 
use again in the stage version of “The 
Little Minister’—“Preparing to re- 
ceive company.” There is nothing in 
it that the average reader would not 
have learnt for himself had he been 
fortunate enough to witness the scene 
recorded. Tle humor of it wants no 
revealing, and it is neither subtilized 
nor intensified. The incident is in- 
trinsically and obviously amusing, and 
the author’s phrases are happy—and 
that is all. It is the unconscious con- 
viction of this lack of visual—that is, 
creative—power which drives Mr. Bar- 
rie to be always, at any cost, either 
humorous or pathetic, and to divert by 
nimbleness of fancy and jugglery of 
phrase. (Remember, that to catalogue 
his defects is not to depreciate his fine 
qualities.) When he is neither humor- 
ous nor pathetic he is nothing. “A 
Window in Thrums” is one long oscil- 
lation between making a certain class 
of people ridiculous by reason of 


their manners and making them 
dignified by reason of their ex- 
traordinary trials and _ fortitude. 


There is no “setting” to the pictures, 
no: landscape, no verbal beauty, no 
feeling for anything except the figures; 
the figures, might be against a back- 
ground of brown paper; they are posed 
like models in a studio; you will find 
no Egdon Heath in Mr. Barrie, no 
sense of nature’s large inclusiveness; 
with Mr. Barrie.man is man, and na- 
ture is something different, something 
negligible. As regards the humor and 
pathos, which alone constitute the 
book (imagine a diet of sugar and salt, 
a literature, consisting solely of humor 
and pathos!), the humor is more spon- 
taneous than the pathos. The pathos 
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is too much insisted upom, even forced 
—as in “Waiting for the Doctor,” and 
“Jamie’s Home-coming.” One cannot 
but observe how again and again the 
author saddens one with the fact that 
it all happened long ago, “in the dear 
dead days beyond recall,” that every- 
one is dead and buried now, and the 
old house in rvins. This, to be frank; 
is not playing the game. From the be- 
ginning Mr. Barrie has had a tendency 
to sentimentalize, by which we mean 
to affect or exaggerate sentiment; the 
tendency was distinctly to be felt in “A 
Window in Thrums;”’ in “The Little 
Minister” it became more marked, 
more noticeably saccharine; and in the 
stage version of “The Little Minister,” 
that excessively profitable lump of 
sweetstuff, it amounted to a confirmed 
habit of mind. 

When we arrive at the “Tommy” 
books—that history of the poor boy 
who runs off to London and becomes a 
renowned author—we are in Mr. Bar- 
rie’s second period, his analytic period. 
We find here that his literary sense, 
never refined or robust, has almost dis- 
appeared. His prose is even more com- 
monplace, more completely devoid of 
charm, and the dignity of the novel is 
openly mocked. “There were no fish to 
catch, but there was a boy trying to 
catch them.” “At those moments the 
essence of all that was characteristic 
and delicious about her seemed to have 
run to her mouth, so that to kiss Grizel 
on her crooked smile would have been 
to kiss the whole of her at once.” 
“Young men about to be mar 
ried used to ask at the book» 
shops, not for the ‘Letters,’ but simply 
for ‘Sandys on Woman,’ acknowledging 
Tommy as the authority on the sub- 
ject, like Mill on Jurisprudence, or 
Thomson and Tait on the Differential 
Calculus.” This kind of thing, which 
abounds in both books, might pass in 
a farcical sketch for an evening paper, 
but in novels purporting to be serious 
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it is contemptible and distressing. Mr. 
Barrie seems to’ gambol through a 
story like a boy. He cannot resist the 
boyish impulse to “lark,” and he seems 
quite unable to distinguish between 
wit and the most feeble smartness. 
That he should have chosen to write 
a two-part satire of nearly a thousand 
pages on a character with precisely the 
same failing as himself, was natural 
but unfortunate... “T. Sandys,” as his 
inventor loves to call him, was senti- 
mental enough, but his sentimentality 
is as nothing to Mr. Barrie’s. Both 
novels and “Tommy and Grizel” espe- 
cially, are charged with sentimentality, 
even at their most satiric. The rela- 
tions between Elspeth and her brother 
are an orgy of sentimentality. In 
“Tommy and Grizel” Tommy gives 
Grizel a plant to cherish; when it per- 
sistently droops she knows he is ill, 
and rushes across Europe to succour 
him; she drops down before him just at 
the crisis of his flirtation with a lady 
of title, and then disappears; he rushes 
tack in pursuit of her with a velocity 
equalling hers; she is stricken with 
fever (of course); he nurses her back to 
life (of course); her mental recovery is 
not complete, but chivalrously he mar- 
ries her. The manner of Tommy’s 
death (he gets hung up on a spiked 
wall) is evidently meant for a fero- 
cious stroke of satire; it fails in its ef- 
fect because it is unrealized and un- 
convincing. Like all the story after 
Tommy’s departure from Thrums, it 
has not been imagined—only invented 
in order to clothe an idea. The Thrums 
portion of the book—there are 260 un- 
broken pages about the hearts of 
Tommy, Grizel, Elspeth, and the man- 
ly lover of the last-named—is a tremen- 
dously detailed and elaborate piece of 
work; but it is tedious, and 
it is tedious because it is petty. 
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There is no large poetic move 
ment in it, no profound stir of passion; 
it seems out of the world, unrelated to 
the bigness of life, a twopenny affair 
which might excite a village. Except 
for the necessary exaggeration of its. 
sentiment, it is an astonishingly cor- 
rect chronicle of love and love’s coun- 
terfeit, but its narrowness and its te- 
pidity stamp it with an unimportance 
against which all the author’s ingenui- 
ties of diversion are exerted in vain. 
The trouble with ‘“‘Tommy and Grizel” 
is this; when it is true, it is dull; when. 
it is. not. dull it is either flip- 
pant or. unconvincing, and it. 
is marred throughout by a constitu- 
tional sentimentality. Here and there- 
is a delightful page. The idyll 
of the lark (pp. 112-113) is a bit of 
sheer loveliness—a perfect trifle. If a. 
last proof were needed, “Tommy and. 
Grizel” proves for the third time that 
though Mr, Barrie may be able to make 
a miraculous use of material which is 
ready prepared for him, he can do 
nothing great without such material. 
He cannot of himself convert normal 
life into material, and the reason 
is that he has neither the visual nor 
the lyric gift necessary to the trans- 
muting of life into elevated art. He 
has succeeded twice, but only by 
chance; he is not, in the strict signifi- 
cance of the term, a literary artist. 

Such is the conclusion to which rea- 
son leads us. But when we return to- 
the best parts of “A Window in 
Thrums,” we are apt to remark that 
we care not whether Mr. Barrie is a 
literary artist or not, he is an undefined 
Something that we enjoy. As for pos- 
terity, posterity may think of Mr. Bar- 
rie what it likes; and that is just what 
posterity will do, till it likes not to- 
think of him at all. 
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: “Literature” notices Albert Ross’s 
“A Sugar Princess” under the head of 
“America’s Second-best.” “Literature” 
is too generous. “America’s Tenth- 
rate” would come nearer the truth. 


“Peggotty’s Hut” at Great Yarmouth 
was recently sold at auction. It isa 
very different thing. from the original 
home of the little Emily, but it is said 
to possess original portions of the boat 
as weil as two windows. 


Broader in its range than many of its 
class, written in a crisp, terse style that 
arrests attention, full of shrewd, com- 
mon sense, and yet kindly and gener- 
ous in temper; “How to Succeed,” by 
Austin Bierbower, is a book which 
young men should find readable as well 
as instructive. The chapter on health 
is especially suggestive. Books of this 
didactic type seldom achieve wide pop- 
ularity, but it would be unfair to esti- 
mate their usefulness by their cireula- 
tion. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Attractively bound, with numerous il- 
lustrations, and bearing Elizabeth W. 
Champney’s name on the cover, “An- 
neke, A Little Dame of New Nether- 
lands” need not wait for an introduc- 
tion to the boys and girls. The grand- 
daughter of one of the merchant-princes 
of Amsterdam, fumily ambitions des- 
tine Anneke Van Rensselaer to play a 
brilliant part in the Amsterdam of the 
New World, while the fates have linked 
her fortunes with those of the young 
Englishman to whom has been entrust- 
ed the delicate task of raising money in 
Holland on Queen Henrietta Maria’s 
jewels. A plot like this offers pictu- 
resque possibilities in abundance, and 


if they have been sacrificed somewhat 
to an excess of historical detail, the er- 
ror is one on the right side. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


Readers who have accompanied Dr. 
Theodore F.. Wolfe in his “Literary Pil- 
grimages” and with him have visited 
“Literary Shrines,” will find him a no 
less congenial and informing compan- 
ion in his latest volume, “Literary 
Rambles” (The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany). His latest excursions are partly 
in this country and partly in England. 
Notes upon present-day writers are 
mingled with descriptions of the homes 
and haunts of earlier poets, novelists 
and, essayists; and the volume is 
touched with. a human not less than a 
literary interest. 


It was a happy thought that led Fran- 
cis LaF lesche to describe the life of In- 
dian boys at school in an attractive lit- 
tle volume, dedicated to “the universal 
boy.” It is a bona fide boys’ book, and 
the boys will enjoy it, but it was not 
written solely for their entertainment. 
The mature reader is disappointed, at 
first, to find that most of the adven- 
tures of “The Middle Five” might have 
had any boarding-school for their back- 
ground as well as a government agency 
in Nebraska, but it soon dawns on him 
that this oneness of “universal boy- 
hood”—one ev<n in its pranks—is exact- 
ly what the writer meant to show. The 
glimpses which he gives of home life 
and discipline are especially interesting 
from this point of view. Well-planned, 
well-written, of unique interest and 
published at a moderate price, his book 
deserves a wide circulation. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 
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Studies of “race-types” seem to be as 
much in favor with novel-readers as 
with sociologists, and the picture of 
modern Jewish life which Emma Wolf 
gives in “Heirs of Yesterday” is inter- 
esting and suggestive, in spite of some 
crudities. The scene of the story is San 
Francisco, its characters are people of 
wealth and culture, and its plot follows 
the effort of one of them to win the so- 


cial recognition which such talents as. 


his would have assured to any but a 
Jew. The effect of his apostasy upon 
his father, whose pride of race and re- 
ligion is rooted in a deep affection, is 
described with skill and pathos. The 
story is a sad one, as its title hints, but 
it will repay reading. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 


A romance of Mr. Edward Bellamy’s, 
written twenty years ago, is just pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., after 
a slight editing by Francis Bellamy. 
It is surprising that so striking 4 
story should have been left to wait so 


long, even though Mr. Bellamy’s own 


judgment was that it should give 
place to “Looking Backward,” which 
grew out of his work on this, and in 
which his pet theories formulated 
themselves. The art which Mr. Bel- 
lamy used with such success in depict- 
ing an imaginary future is here em- 
ployed with equal effectiveness on the 
past. A distinctly Yankee tale, whose 
hero is one of the leaders in the almost- 
forgotten “Shay’s Rebellion,” “The 
Duke of Stockbridge” is dramatic, full 
of energy, vigor and glow, with a love 
motive handled with unusual power. 
It can only add to Mr. Bellamy’s repu- 
tation. 


From Doxey’s, at the Sign of the 
Lark, comes the long-expected edition 
of the Rubféiyaét with Florence Lund- 
borg’s illustrations. The text chosen 
is Fitzgerald’s, and the stanzas are 
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framed in groups of three or two. In 
the ample margin thus left, the artist 
has well maintained the balance be- 
tween a too remote and a too obvious 
symbolism, giving to the striking black 
and white effects so appropriate to her 
subject an individuality quite out of 
the common. Her youthful faces and 
figures deserve especial mention, 
though her working out of a motive 
from nature is almost equally success- 
ful. A Life of Fitzgerald, Fitzgerald’s 
own Life cf Omar Khayyim. and 
Notes add to the value of the volume, 
which, with its sumptuous paper and 
noticeable binding, presents this clas- 
sic of Oriental fatalism in most attrac- 
tive holiday dress. 


A great many people who are thought- 
ful students of history are dull to the 
attractiveness and significance of his- 
tory in the making—in other words, to 
contemporary events which promise 
powerfully to affect the conditions of 
human life and activity in the next and 
subsequent generations. To such peo- 
ple, Captain -A. T. Mahan’s volume, 
“The Problem of Asia and Its Effect 
upon International Policies’ (Little, 
Brown & Co.), should be stimulating 
and instructive; for it is a study both 
of permanent features of national pol- 
icy, and of passing events and their mu- 
tual relations. The material which 
makes up the larger part of the volume 
was published in a series of articles in 
Harper’s Magazine, some of them be- 
fore the crisis in China came and some 
afterward. There is added a chapter of 
little relevancy to the general subject, 
on the Transvaal Dispute, which is re- 
printed from the North American Re- 
view. Captain Mahan is a vigorous and 
incisive writer, whose views will com- 
mand respect and attention even from 
readers who do not accept his conclu- 
sions. 
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